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Art. I. Dr. Burney’s General Hiftory of Mufie. 
[Article continued, See Rev. for December.) 


Ir, as philofophers affert, the final caufe of the principle of 
curiofity, be the acquifition of knowlege, it feems a perverfion 
much to be lamented, that it fhould fo often be found to faften 
moft keenly on thofe objects, about which little or nothing can 
be known. A mere {crap of fomething between knowlege and 
conjecture, if it be but obtained with fufficient difficulty, ap- 
pears far more valuable to perfons whofe curiofity is of this de- 
{cription, than abundance of real information, if eafily acquired ; 
and if as eafily gained by others, as by themfelves. To 
readers of this clafs, we can promife little gratification from 
that part of Dr. B.’s hiftory, at which we are now arrived. 
Indeed, their amufement, throughout the work, muft necef- 
farily be a decreafing quantity. It will be at its acme in the dif- 
fertation On the Mujfic of the Ancients, prefixed to the firft 
volume, and will dwindle, as they proceed, and come to no- 
thing about the middle of the laft volume; where, as curiofity 
may be gratified, without obfcurity or uncertainty, they will 
probably ceafe to poflefs any. In this cafe, we know not what 
they can do better, than to ftop here, and return, Da Capo, to 
the firft volume, and to the Mufic of the Greeks; while the 
generality of readers, whofe curiofity is more reafonably di- 
rected, will enjoy the advantage of finding their amufement 
increafe, with the authenticity of the materials, and the cer- 
tainty of information, in a continued climax; or, as, on this 
occafion, it may more properly be termed, a crefcendo, from the 
beginning to the conclufion of the work. 

The fubject of the Sixth Chapter is, The Origin of the 
IraLian Opera in England, and its Progrefs there, during 
the prefent Century; which are here minutely traced, from the 
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firt prognoftics of its birth, to its prefent ftate of refined pers 
formance, fplendid decoration, and ruinous expence. ‘The 
reader has already feen, that a tafte for Italian mufrc was be- 
ginning to fhew itfelf before the clofe of the preceding century. 
* But Italian mufic,’ Dr. B. obferves, * was long talked of, 
and performed in England, before we heard of Italian finging,’ 
A number of curious extracts are here produced, from the 
new(papers of the time; which are extremely amufing, from 
their announcing Italian performances, vocal and inftrumental, 
in a ftyle fo different from that of modern advertifements of the 
fame kind, and fo ftrongly marking the novelty, and exotic 
rarity, of the entertainment. In 1692, an advertrfement in 
the London Gazette acquaints the public, that ** the Stalian 
lady (that is lately come over, that is fo famous for her fing- 
ing), though it has been reported that fhe will fing no more in 
the Confort at York-buildings ; yet this is to give notice, that 
next | uefday, January 1oth, fhe will fing there, and fo con- 
tinue during the feafon.”’—In other advertifements, a con/fart is 
announced, at York-buildings, by performers lately come from 
Rome :—A confort at Hickford’s dancing-fchool, ** in which 
Sig. Gafperini will play fingly on the violin,’’ &c. 

The firft Englifh mufical drama which could properly be 
called an Opera, i.e. which was wholly fung in recitative for 
the dialogue, and meafured melody for the airs, was ARSINOE 
QuEEN of Cyprus; a tranflation from an Italian opera of the 
fame name. It was firft performed at Drury-lane, in 1705, 
by fubfeription. ‘The next attempt was Camilla, which met 
with more fuccefs, and, indeed, long continued in favour with 
the mufical public. In thefe operas, and in fome others that 
followed them (for the particulars of which, we muft refer the 
reader to the work), the /mgers, as well as the danguage, were 
all Englifh. The next itep was the introduction of Staliax 
fingers. The year 1708 is diftinguifhed as an era in the 
annals of our lyric theatre, by the arrival of the famous Nico- 
LINI, whofe uncommon excellence, as an actor, is known to 
every reader, from no fulpicious teftimony—the praife be- 
ftowed on him, in fpite of prejudice, by Addifon and Steele *. 
The opera was now in two languages; the fingers of each 
nation keeping to their mother-tongue; and * this confujion 
of tongues,’ Dr. B. obferves, © concerning which Mr. Addifon 
is fo pleafant in the Spectator, feems to have been. tolerated 
with great good nature by the public; who, in mufic, as well 
as words, feemed to care much lef{s about what was fung, than 
bow it was fung.’ 
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At length, in 1710, the /talian opera took poflefiion of the 
ftate in form, under the title of A/maheide; this opera being, 
for the firft time, ¢ wholly Italian, in poetry, mufic, and per- 
formance.’ This drama was followed by Hyda/pes; an opera, 
which, though its mufic has long been configned to oblivion, 
will continue to amufe, as long as our language lafts, by the 
exquifite humour, in which Addifon has pickled and embalmed. 
the /ion, and delivered it up, in fine prefervation, to the yeaws 
asGerG,—the “ inextinguifhable laughter,’ —of potterity. 

The attention of the mufical reader is next called to an 
event of the greateft confequence to the opera, and to the 
mufic in general, of this country—the arrival of HANDEL, 
about the end of 1710; who, being applied to, immediately 
after, to compofe an opera, produced his RinaLDo; which, 
by working with the warmth and rapidity of genius in its 
vigour, he finifhed in a fortnight. Here, we enter on a part 
of the volume, on which the author appears to have beftowed 
particular attention and labour.—Between the year 1711, when 
Rinaldo was firft performed, and 1740, when he quitted the 
opera ftage, Handel] compofed thirty-nine operas; and of all 
thefe, as they occur in hiftorical order, Dr. B. has given a 
minute review and analyfis; not only pointing: out their com- 
parative merits, but alfo, in few, yet appropriated and defcrip- 
tive terms, characterizing the different ftyles, and marking the 
different degrees of excellence, in each fong. ‘This review’is 
the more valuable, as it was formed on an accurate infpetion 
of Handel’s original manufcript {cores of the greater number 
of thefe operas, now in the poffeffion of his Majefty*. Of 
thefe, fome have never been printed, and may be confidereu as, 
hitherto, non-defcripts; and thofe which are in print, are, more 
or lefs, mutilated and defective. Even of thefe, complete col- 
lections are in very few hands; and to many perfons well qua- 
lified, by their mufical tafte and knowlege, to receive pleafure 
from them, the Opera Songs of Handel are almoft totally un- 
known. It feems, however, to us, that no adequate idea can 
be formed of the merit of this great mafter, as a compofer of 

Jongs, by thofe who judge of it from his oratories only; and we 
do not hefitate to fay, that the greateft admirers of Handel, if 
they are unacquainted with this part of his works, will rife 
from the perufal of this chapter with ftill higher conceptions of 
his genius, and of the extent and fertility of his refources. It is 
not, indeed, in the power of verbal defcription, whatever be its 
fubjects, to convey a precife and exclufive idea of the individual 





* See Dr. Burney’s account of the Commemoration of Handel, p. 42. 
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thing deferibed. To defcribe a fong is not to copy it, any more 
than to defcribe alandfcape is td draw it. Yet, in both cafes, 
a diftin& general idea of ftyle, and characteriftic excellence, 
may certainly be acquired; and, to the pleafure which this 
degree of information affords, thofe who fee the place, or hear 
the mufic itlelf, have it in their power (as Mr. Mafon has ob- 
ferved, in fome very fenfible reflections on this fubject *), to 
<¢ fuperadd the charms of comparifon and verification.” 

To follow the author through all the detail of mufical ana- 
lyfis, criticifm, and information, hiftorical and biographical, 
contained in this long and bufy chapter, and in thofe which 
follow it, would be to extend our review of the work to a 
Jength totally incompatible with our plan. AjJl we can do, is to 
lay before the reader a fpecimen of the manner in which he has 
executed this review of Handel’s operas ; and, for the reft, we 
muit content ourfelves with marking, as we pafs, the events 
of principal importance ; and felecting a few of thofe particu- 
lars which ftrike us moft, and feem the beft calculated to give 
our readers an idea of the information and amufement which 
they may expect from this part of the work itfelf. 

For the fpecimen propofed, we fhall fele&t Dr. B.’s account 
of the opera of RINALDO; not becaufe we think it better than 
his other critical examinations of Handel’s operas, but becaufe 
it is fhorter, and more convenient for our prefs: 

‘ The firft movement of the overture of Rinaupo is grand and 
majeitic. Though the fubject of the fugue wants variety, being 
but one paflage repeated three or four times; it has been pro- 


ductive, however, of many beauties of accompaniment, and has a. 


very good ‘effect in performance. ‘I'he folo parts or epifodes for 
the firft violin were frequently ufed afterwards in his organ con- 
certos, and other compofitions. ‘The jig is lively, and lefs vulgar 
than any movement of that kind, equally ancient, except Co- 
relli’s. 

‘ The firft air, Sowra balze feofcefe, fung by Signora Bofchi, has 
many graceful, new, and pleafing paflages in it, though the words 
are very rough and walyrical. The next air, fung by Ifabella, is 
fpirited, ingenioufly accompanied, and new. ‘The firft air which 
Bofchi fings is a rough defiance, fit for a Pagan and a bafe voice. 
The next air, fung by his wife, is fpirited and pleafing. ‘Then 
follows an air, Vieni o cara, which is very charaéteriftic, and, 
though a jig, and for a bafe voice, not vulgar. Furie terribile, 
an air for Armida, is foll of genius and fire, and truly dramatic. 
Augeletti che cantate, is charming; there is a foothing paflage in it 
which he afterwards ufed in ‘* Return O God of hofts.”” The 
duet, Scherzano ful tuo volo, has init many pretty paflages, though 
the plan is not dramatic, nor is it fo good on the old plan, as many 





* Gray’s Memoirs, p. 376. 4to. 
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duets he afterwards compofed. Cara /pofa is one of the beft 
airs in that ftyle that was ever compofed by himfelf or any other 
mafter; and by many degrees the mort pathetic fong, and with the 
richeft accompaniment, which had been then heard in England. 
The laft air in the firit a@t, Venti turbini, is a capital bravura, cal- 
culated to difplay Nicolini’s powers of execution and atting. 

« The firlt air in the fecond act, Siam proffimi, is pleafing, in 
the favourite ftyle of Carifimi, about the middle of the laft century. 
The Siren’s fong 1s an agreeable Siciliana in Handel’s own favourite 
ftyle. Jl tricerbero bumiliata, a pailionate air, for Nicolini, in 


which all the paris olay in unifon and oétaves to the voice, on ac- 


count ef its boidne/s and feeming joviality, had Englith Bacchana- 
lian words fet to it: ‘* Let the waiter bring clean glaffes,”’ to 
which it was long fung at merry and convivial meetings all over the 
kingdom. Scorta rea, is an agreeable air in two parts, fugato. 
Mia cor, another ipirated air, with no other accompaniment than a 
bafe, but it is an admirable fong. Bafta che fol tu chieda, is an ex- 
cellent bafe fong of an original caft and accompaniment. Fermati, 
a duet of infinite genius, {pirit, and originality. Modern dramatic 
duets are all caft in the fame mould; which though a good one, 
yet others fhould be fought and tried. 4+ crudel, the whole open- 
ing and conduct of this admirable adagio may be found in the 
author’s hautbois concertos. Ve far guerra, with an accompani- 
ment for the harpfichord which terminates the fecond act, and 
which Handel played himfelf, during the run of the opera, mutt 
have captivated by the lightnefs and elafticity of his finger; as it 
contains no one learned or folid paflage. However, he afterwards 
drew from the brilliant parts, paflages for his harpfichord leflons 
and organ concertos, 

‘ The fecond air in the third act, Sorge nel petto, is a foothing 
and pathetic morfel. The next, E uz incendio, is fpirited and 
pleafing. ‘The violin part reminds us of the accompaniment to a 
movement in the coronation anthem. / trionfo, a duo, which is 
good mufic; but the paffages all occur in fubfequent compofitions 
by our author, particularly in the accompaniment, where we hear 
the gavot in Otho. Bel piacer, is a light natural air, wholly un- 
accompanied even by a bafe. If the finger, Ifabella Girardeau, had 
a remarkable fine, mellifluous, and fteady voice, it was giving it 
a fair hearing in all its purity; which would pleafe natural ears 
more than thofe that are depraved, in the language of Roufleau, 
by harmony. Hor /a tromba, is an excellent air of {pirit for Ni- 
colini, with a trumpet accompaniment, and bold and new effeéts. 
The laft chorus is an agreeable gavot, Jike that in the overture to 
Paftor fido, and like many other movements in Handel’s fubfe- 
quent works. But no one of them requires us to mount up to the 
time in which it was compofed fo much as Rinaldo, which has been 
not only pillaged by others, but by himfelf. It is, however, fo 
{uperior in compofition to any opera of that period which had ever 
been performed in England, that its great faccefs does honour to 
Our nation.’ 
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In the original fcore of Rinaldo, Dr. B. found a long fym- 
phony for o¢tave flutes, which is not printed. During this 
fymphony, the fparrows, concerning which the Spectator [N° 5.] 
is fo pleafant, were let loofe on the ftage, and addrefled in the 
fong, Augelletti che cantate.—On occafion of the great fuccefs 
of Rinaldo, the author has here made many judicious and 
lively remarks on the ridicule with which Addifon and Steele 
fo highly amufed the public, on the abfurdity of Italian operas. 
The following paflages deferve particular notice: 

‘ Mr. Addifon had, in a former number of this popular and, in 
general, excellent periodical work, levelled his chief artillery of 
ridicule atthe abfurdity of going to an opera without underftand- 
ing the language in which it is performed: ** an abfurdity,” fays 
he, ** that thews itfelf at firlt fight. It does not want-any great 
meafure of fenfe to fee the ridicule of this monftrous practice.” 
Now Mr. Addifon puts the language of mufic, and excellent acting, 
out of the queftion, and {peaks of this monffrous pradice as if it 
were going to hear a Perfian or Chinefe oration, without under- 
ftanding a fingle word that is faid. But he never told the public 
that it was abfurd to go to concerts of good mufic; nay, he recom- 
mends thofe of Clayton, by the infertion of his letters, to public 
encouragement. Now it may be afked, what entertainment there 
is for the mind in a concerto, fonata, or folo? They are mere objects 
of gratification to the ear, in which, however, imagination may 
divert itfelf with the idea, that a fine adagio is a tragical ftory; an 
andante, or graxio/o, an elegant narrative of fome tranquil event; 
and an allegro a tale of merriment.— 

‘ No one will difpute but that underftanding Italian would render 
our entertainment at an opera more rational and more complete; 
but without that advantage, let it be remembered by the lovers of 
mufic, that an opera is the complete/? concert to which they can go; 
with this advantage over thofe in {till life, that to the moft perfec 
finging, and effects of a powerful and well-difciplined band, are 
trequently added excellent acting, fplendid fcenes and decorations, 
with fuch dancing as a playhoufe, from its inferior prices, is 
feldom able to furnifh.— 

‘ Mr. Addifon pretends to be furprifed that the paflion for operas 
«* is not the taite of the rabble, but of perfons of the greateft polite- 
nefs, which has eftablifhed it.”” But he furely did not want to be 
told, that cultivated ears want cultivated mufic, and natural ears 
natural,’ 

In 1714, the celebrated Mrs. Anastasia RoBInson, 
afterward Countefs of Peterborough, firft appeared as a dra- 
matic finger. In our author’s account of this excellent per- 
former, and amiable character, the lovers of anecdotes will be 
highly gratified by fome very curious particulars, relative to 
her conduct toward the Earl of Peterborough, and their mar- 
riage, which were communicated to him by the late venerable 
Mrs. Delany, her cotemporary and ¢ intimate acquaintance ;’ 

but 
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but which, in the multiplicity of mu/ical matter that prefles on 
us, we find too long for infertion; and with refpect to anec- 
dotes, the life and eflence of which, are detail and particularity, 
abridgment is murder. 

The year 1720 is a date of importance in opera hiftory. 
The Royal Academy of Mujfic was then firft eftablifhed, for the 
purpofe of maintaining operas by fubfcription. A fund of 
50,000]. was raifed among the firft perfonages in the king- 
dom. Bononcini and Attilio Ariofli were engaged, jointly with 
Handel, as compofers, and SENESINO as principal finger; and 
then it was, that Handel compofed his admirable opera of 
RADAMISTO: of which, Dr. B. fays, that 

‘ Few of Handel’s operas would offer more amufement to a mo- 
dern audience than Radamiffo, in which there are fo many fine 
fongs in various ftyles, that with a few changes to accommodate 
the fingers, and comply with the tafte of the times, its intrinfic 
worth and Handel’s {till increafing celebrity would excite attention 
and renovate its favour.’ 

Of this, however, we cannot help doubting; though we 
perfectly agree with Dr. B. as to the excellence of this opera, 
and profefs ourfelves among thofe who would receive the greateft 
pleafure from the performance of it; but, in matters of tafte, 
vefligia nulla retrorfum, ‘The arts, indeed, when they can no 
longer find novelty in refinement, will feek for it in fimplicity: 
but they will not go back for this novelty. ‘The fimplicity, 
which follows refinement, is of a very different kind from that 
which precedes it. 

After Radamiffo, an opera called Narcifo was performed ; 
compofed by Dom. Scarlatti, and conducted by Ro/feingrave, 
who, from his merit as a mufician, and his eccentricity of 
character, was an object * too prominent to be overlooked.’ 

We cannot refufe the reader a few extracts from this enter- 
taining article. The following relation of the effect, which 
the performance of Scarlatti produced on the young Rofein- 
grave, the firft time he heard him, is curious: 

‘ Being arrived at Venice in his way to Rome, as he himfelf 
told me, he was invited, as a ftranger and a virtuofo, to an acade- 
mia at the houfe of a nobleman, where, among others, he was re- 
quefted to fit down to the harpfichord and favour the company with 
a toccata, as a fpecimen della /ua virti. And, fays he, ** finding 
myfelf rather better in courage and finger than ufval, I exerted 
myfelf, my dear friend, and fancied, by the applaufe I received, 
that my performance had made fome impreffion on the company.” 
After a cantata had been fung by a fcholar of Fr. Gafparini, who 
was there to accompany her, a grave young man dreifed in black 
and in a black wig, who had ftood in one corner of the room, very 
quiet and attentive while Rofeingrave played, being afked to fit 
down to the harpfichord, when he began to play, Rofy faid, he 
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thought ten hundred d—Is had been at the inftrument; he never 
had beard fuch paflages of execution and effect before. The per- 
formance fo far furpafled his own, and every degree of perfection to 
which he thought it poffible he fhould ever arrive, that, if he had 
been in fight of any inftrument with which to have done the deed, 
he fhould have cut off his own fingers. Upon inquiring the name 
of this extraordinary performer, he was told that it was Domenico 
Scarlatti, fon of the celebrated Cavalier Aleffandro Scarlatti. Ro- 
feingrave declared that he did not touch an inftrument himfelf for a 
month. Afier this rencontre, however, he became very intimate 
with the young Scarlatti, followed him to Rome and Naples, and 
hardly ever quitted him while he remained in Italy.’ 

In {peaking of the opera of Muzio Scevola, of which the firft 
aét was compofed by Aitilio, the fecond by Bononcini, and the 
third by Handel, the author queftions the truth of the account 
ufually given of this partition, which reprefents it as a con- 
certed plan to try the feveral abilitics of the three compofers, 
and to determine pre-eminence. He thinks it was thus diftri- 
buted merely for greater difpatch ; an expedient, it feems, that 
has frequently been praétifed in Italy: but, though we think, 
with Dr. B. that this was by no means intended as a decifive 
experiment, nothing, as he well obferves, having been deter- 
mined, nor any of the rival maiters having quitted the field in 
confequence of it,—yet we doubt not, that the principal object 
of the noble and honourable directors in this fcheme, was 
the pleafure of comparifon and conteft, and the fport of thus 
pitting thefe rival mafters, and fetting them and their refpective 
admirers and partifans together dy the cars. 

In 1726, Handel compofed his dleffandro, the firft opera in 
which ¢ the rival Sirens, Cuzzoni and Faustina, fung toge- 
gether, @ parte equale, on our ftage,’ and * began to kindle the 
flames of difcord among the frequenters of the opera, and 
patrons of the art; which increafed to a more violent degree of 
enmity than even the theological and political parties of high 
church and low, or Whig and Tory, which then raged in this 
country.’ Dr. B. has, on this occafion, minutely charaterized 
the different talents of thefe fingers, and fketched fome account 
of their lives. An anecdote, here given in a note, is too pre- 
cious a morfel to be withheld from the reader : 

« It is related by the Hon. Mr. Walpole, that his mother, the 
Jady of Sir Robert Walpole, had thefe two firens at her houfe to 
fing in a concert, at which were all the firft people of the kingdom. 
She was under the greatelt difficulty how to fettle the precedence, 
or prevail on either to relinquifh the pas, which could only be ac- 
comp'ithed by renouncing the pleafure of hearing either of them 
herfelf: the knot could not be untied, but it was cut by the fol- 
lowing expedient. Lady W. finding it impofiible to prevail on one 
to fing while the other was prefent, took Fauftina to a remote ws 
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of the houfe, under the pretence of fhewing her fome curious china, 
during which time the company obtained a fong from Cuzzoni, 
who {uppofed that her rivai had quitted the field. A fimilar expe- 
dient was prattifed in order to get Cuzzoni our of the room, while 


Fauflina performed.’ 
During the performance of Admetus, a circumftance hap- 


pened, which, at once, manifeiis a vocal excellence of Cuz- 
zoni, and the humour of an Englifh gallery. While the 
was finging Sen vola, a fong in the firit act, calculated to 
difplay her natural warble, a fellow in the gallery cried 
out, ** D—n her! fhe has got a neft of nightingales in her 
belly.” 

In the courfe of the fame year (1727), Bononcin1 produced 
his opera of A/Zyanax, which terminated the contention between 
him and Handel on the Englifh ftage: on which occafion, our 
biftorian here takes leave of this eminent mafter, by an account 
of his life and works, and what appears to us to be a fair 
eftimate of his merits as a compofer. Over Handel, he feems 
indeed ‘to. have had one, and only one, advantage. He had 
more negative talte—if we may venture to apply fuch an ex- 
preffion to that fort of fenfibility, which fhews itfelf rather in 
a quick perception and rejection of whatever is offenfive, coarfe, 
or ungraceful, than in the power of producing great beauties, 
of any kind. Bononcini feems to have been equally incapable 
of rifing to the excellence of Ombra cara in Rhadamiftus, and of 
defcending to the ragged and jerking vulgarity ot the jig in 
Berenice. 

The year 1732 is diftinguifhed by Handel’s introduGion 
of a new {pecies of mufical exhibition, in the fir/? public per- 
formance of EsTHER, and Acis AND GALATEA, both at the 
Opera-houfe, ¢ in Englifh, and in fill life.’ 

In Handel’s advertifement of Acis and Galatea, the public are 
informed, that ‘* there will be xo aé?ion on the ftage, but the 
{cene will reprefent, in a picturefque manner, a rural profpeét, 
with rocks, groves, fountains, and grottos, among which 
will be difpofed a chorus of nymphs and fhepherds, the habits 
and every other decoration fuited to the fubject.”” A curious 
mungril fpecies of dramatic exhibition, in which the opera had 
got only half-way through its metamorpholis, into the orgtoria 
—neutrumque et utrumque videtur. 

In defcribing an air in the opera of Ariadne, it is faid, p. 372. 
note (i), that Handel feems there, fir/?, to have adopted the 
quiet accompaniment in iterated notes, which then prevailed 
in the airs of Haffe and Vinci: but it fcems to have efcaped 
the author’s recollection, that he had before pointed out this 
adoption, in the fong, Se poffino tanto, in Porus. | 
The 
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The opera eftablifhed by the nobility againft Handel, under 
the direction of Porpora, was, in 1734, * rendered doubly 
attractive by the arrival of FaRInELLI;’ with an account of 
whofe life, mufical education, and extraordinary vocal talents, 
Dr. B. has here, and in a fubfequent part of the chapter, 
liberally gratified the curiofity of the mufical reader. But as 
he had before given the public much information on the fame 
fubject, in his /talian Tour, we fhall here felect, for the enter- 
tainment of our readers, only fuch anecdotes and particularities, 
relative to this wonderful finger, as have not before been pub- 
lifhed : 

« On his arrival here, at the firft private rehearfal at Cuzzoni’s 
apartments, Lord Cowper, then the principal manager of the opera 
under Porpora, obferving that the band did not follow him, but 
were all gaping with wonder, as if thunder-ftruck, defired them to 
be attentive; when they all confeffed, that they were unable to 
keep pace with him: having not only been difabled by aftonifh- 
ment, but overpowered by his talents. ‘This band was fmall, 
confiting only of Carbonelli, Mich. Chrift. Fefting, Valentine 
Snow, afterwards ferjeant.trumpeter, and Mr. Vezan, a dancing- 
matter, who was likewife a fteady and excellent concert-player on 
the violin, and conftantly employed whenever Carbonelli or Feft- 
ing was the leader: it was from this worthy man that I had this 


anecdote. 
¢ There was none of all Farinelli’s excellencies by which he fo 


far furpaffed all other fingers, and aftonifhed the public, as his 
meffa di voce, or {fwell; which, by the natural formation of his 
lungs, and artificial economy of breath, he was able to protract to 
fuch a Jength, as to excite incredulity even in thofe who heard 
him; who, though unable to detect the artifice, imagined him to 
have had the latent help of fome inftrument by which the tone was 
continued, while he renewed his powers by refpiration.’ 

To enable the reader to judge of his execution, the author 
has given a plate, filled with divifions fele&ed from fongs which 
he performed in England, with the famous fong entire, Son 

ual nave, compofed by his brother, Ricardo Brofchi, on pur- 
pofe to difplay his powers *.—A curious circumftance, relative 
to Farinelli’s name, is mentioned in a note. * It is faid, that 
he had his cognomen of Farinelli, from farina, flour; his 
father having been a miller, or meal-man.’ A punfter might 
obferve, on this occafion, that, as far as the power of exe- 
cuting difficulties is concerned, we have fince had many fingers 
ejufdem farina. In point of voice, indeed, he feems to have 
been unrivalled. The admiration, however, which he had 





* For an account of the effect of this fong on the Englith audi« 
ence, fee Dr. B.’s Present State of Mujic in France and Italy, p.208, 
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excited, appears to have nearly worn itfelf out, before he 
quitted England in 1737. On this occafion, we meet with 
{ome reflections, which are too good to be pailed over: 

‘ It feems to be with mufical effects as with medicinal, which 
are enfeebled and diminifhed by frequent ufe. Indeed, fuch exe- 
cution as many of Farinelli’s fongs contain, and which excited fuch 
aftonifhment in 1734, would be hardly thought fufficiently bril- 
liant in 1788 for a third-rate finger at the opera. The dofe of 
difficulties to produce the fame effects as fifty years ago, muft be 
more than doubled. But every exceilence in mufic, when it has 
been purfued to excefs, is thrown afide to lie fallow till forgotten ; 
and after a feries of years, like a fofhion in apparel, it is ftarted 
again, asa newinvention. Great powers of execution depend on 
the natural voice and peculiar talents of a finger; the exertion and 
ufe of thofe powers, on the ftate of compofition at the time. If 
fobriety and fimplicity reign, no great exertions will be allowed, 
however capable the finger may be of performing extraordinary 
feats; but if refinement, fubtilty, high notes, or rapid divifions 
are the mode, the finger muft not then fubmit to the limits of nature 
and facility, but muit torment himfelf day and night in attempt- 
ing impofibilities, or he will be heard with as much indifference 
as a ballad-finger in the ftreets. 

‘ At this time, however, the rage for operas feems to have been 
very much diminifhed in our country, in ipite of good compofition 
and exquifite performance. But man tires of dainties fooner than 
of common food, to which he returns with pleafure after furfeits. 
The Englifh appetite for Italian friandi/es was certainly palled by 
plenitude. It is in vain to afcribe the ruin of operas to faétion, 
oppofition, and enmity to Handel; the fact was, that public curio- 
fity being fatisfied, as to new compoiitions and fingers, the Engltith 
returned to their homely food, the Beggar’s Opera, and ballad 
farces on the fame plan, with eagernefs and comfort *.’ 

The fettlement of Farinelli in Spain, and the honours and 
wealth there heaped on him, are well known. A few anec- 
dotes, however, * that do honour to his heart and natural dif- 


pofition, as well as vocal powers,’ are here related, which we 





* ¢ The fame negle& of mufical merit and talents is now on the 
point of happening again in this country; where the public is fo 
much familiarifed to excellence of compofition and performance, 
that in a fhort time nothing will be good enough for their depraved 
appetites, which already occafion yawning and apathy during 
the moft exquifite mufical feafts that the art of man has ever 
been able to furnifh. Nothing but the miraculous powers of an 
unheard-of band, and the uncommon expence and difficulty of ad- 
miflion, has awakened attention to Handel’s Mufic, which was 
neglected during his life-time, and laid afide as lumber after his 
death, till taken up by a zealous and perfevering party, and ho- 
noured in a fingular manner with royal patronage.’ 
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cannot help extracting, without any fear of thofe ‘ graver and 
more critical readers,’ to whom the author condefcends to 
apologize for their infertion: 

‘ It has been often related, and generally belicved, that Philip V. 
King of Spain, being feized with a total dejection of tpirits, which 
made him refufe to be fhaved, and rendered him incapable of at- 
tending council or tranfacting affairs of fate, the Qucen, who had 
jn vain tried every common expedient that was likely to contribute 
to his recovery, determined that an experi:nent fhould be made of 
the effects of Mufic upon the King her hufband, who was extremely 
feafible to its charms, Upon the arrival of Farinelli, of waole 
extraordinary performance an account had been tranfmitted to 
Madrid from feveral paris of Europe, but particularly from Paris, 
her Majefty contrived that there fhould be a concert in a room ad- 
joining to the King’s apartment, in which this finger performed 
one of his molt captivating fongs. Philip appeared at firlt furprifed, 
then moved; and at the end of the fecond air, made the virtuofo 
enter the royal apartment, loading him with compliments and 
carefles; afked him how he could fufficiently reward fuch talents ; 
afluring him that he could refufe him nothing. Farinelli, pre- 
vioufly inftructed, only begged that his Majefty would permit his 
attendants to fhave and drefs him, and that he would endeavour to 
appear in council as ufual. From this time the King’s difeafe gave 
way to medicine: and the finger had all the honour of the cure. 
By finging to his Majefty every evening, his favour increafed to 
fuch a degree that he was regarded as firit minifler; but what is ftill 
more extraordinary, inftead of being intoxicated or giddy with his 
elevation, Farinelli never forgetting that he was a mulician, be- 
haved to the Spanifh nobles about the court with fuch humility and 
propriety, that inftead of envying his favour, they honoured him 
with their efteem and confidence. 

‘ One day in going to the King’s clofet, to which he had at all 
times accefs, he heard an othcer of the guard curfe him, and fay to 
another that was in waiting, ‘* honours can be heaped on {uch 
fcoundrels as thefe, while a poor foldier, like myfelf, after thirty 
years fervice, is unnoticed.” Farinelli, without feeming to hear 
this reproach, complained to the King that he had negle€&ed an 
old fervant, and procured a regiment for the perfon who had 
fpoken fo harfhly of him in the anti-chamber; and in quitting his 
Majefty he gave the commifiion to the officer, telling him that he 
had heard him complain of having ferved thirty vears, but added, 
** you did wrong to accufe the King of neglecting to reward your 
zeal.’” 

‘ The following ftory, which is lefs ferious, was frequently told 
and believed at Madrid, during the firft year of Farinelli’s refidence 
in Spain, This finger having ordered a fuperb fuit of clothes for 
a Gala at court, when the taylor bréughtit home, he afked him for 
his bill. ‘* I have made no bill, Sir,” fays the taylor, ‘* nor ever 
fhall make one. Inftead of money,” continues he, ‘* I have a fa- 
vour to beg. I know that what I want is ineftimable, and only fit 
for 
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for monarchs; but fince I have had the honour to work for a per- 
fon of whom every one {peaks with rapture, all the payment I thall 
ever require will be a fong.” Farinelli tried in vain to prevail on 
the taylor to take his money. At length, after a long debate, 
giving way to the humble entreaties of the trembling tradefman, 
and flattered perhaps more by the fingularity of the adventure than 
by all the applaufe he had hitherto received, he took him into his 
mufic-room, and fung to him fome of his moft brilliant airs, taking 
pleafure in the aftonifhment of his ravifhed hearer; and the more 
he feemed furprifed and affefted, the more Farinelli exerted him- 
felf in every fpecies of excellence. When he had done, the taylor 
overcome with extacy thanked him in the moft rapturous and grate- 
ful manner, and prepared to retire.—‘‘ No,” fays Farinelli, ** I 
am a little proud; and it is perhaps from that circumftance that I 
have acquired fome {mall degree of fuperiority over other fingers; 
1 have given way to your weakneis, it is but fair, that, in your 
turn, you fhould indulge me in mine.”” And taking out his purfe, 
he infifted on his receiving a fum amounting to nearly double the 
worth of the fuit of clothes.’ 

To return to Handel. They, who think order and regu- 
larity incompatible with genius, will be furprifed at the minute 
exactnefs with which this great man dated all his manufcripts. 
‘ That love of regularity and order, which enabled him to give 
to the world fo many aftonifhing proofs of genius and diligence, 
never quitted him, in hurry, ficknefs, or perturbation.” Dr. 
B. has gratified that minute curiofity which we fo naturally 
entertain for the moft trivial circumftances relative to eminent 
and admired characters, by a fac /imile of Handel’s writing in 
the date at the end of Berenice. 

The laft opera which Handel compofed, was Derpamia, 
1740;—but though laft, not leaft; for Dr. B. thinks it may 
be numbered, on the whole, * among the happieft of his dra- 
matic productions ;’ 

* And when,’ he adds, * it is recollected that, exclufive of the 
operas which he had fet in Germany and Italy, before his arrival 
here, this was the thirty-ninth Italian drama which he had com- 
pofed for the Englith ftage, the fertility and vigour of his invention 
muft appear aftonifhing! The airs in this lait opera of Deidamia 
are as much contrafted in ftyle, defign, and paflages, as thofe he 
compoied thirty years before; and in this particular, Handel’s re- 
fources feem fuperior to thofe of any voluminous opera-compofer 
within my knowlege.’ 

After this period, having no concern in the compofition or 
conduct of Italian operas, he never fet any other words than 
Englith, and thofe were wholly confined to facred fubjeéts. 


[ To be concluded in our next. } ‘Tw 
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Art. I. An Account of the principal Lazarettos in Exrope; with 
various Papers relative to the Plague: together with further Ob- 
fervations on fome foreign Prifons and Hofpitals; and additional 
Remarks on the fre/ent Srate of thofe in Great Britain and Ire- 
Jand. By John Howard, F.R.S. Large 4to- pp. 259, ex- 
clufive of the Index, &c. 22 Plates. 12s.in Sheets. Cadell, 
&c. 1789. 

In prefenting this publication to the notice of our readers, 
it is unneceflary to enter into a panegyric on the virtues of 
the author ; or to attempt to add celebrity to a name, which, 
happily for mankind, is generally, we had almoft faid unz- 
verfally, known. ‘he fame of Howard refts on a foundation 
too fubftantial to be affected by the praife or cenfure of any 
fet of men: let his works fpeak for themfelves: let the value 
of the tree be eftimated from its fruit. 

To thofe, neverthelefs, who, being imperfect and faulty 
themfelves, employ their time in railing, that they may re- 
duce others to their own level; who imagine themfelves de~ 
graded by the exaltation of another ; or who,, from more in- 
terefted concerns, join in defaming a virtuous character, left, 
by its activity, their own deformities fhould be expofed: to 
thefe, however harmlefs in their malice, fome reply may be 
expected. Let it, then, be remembered what are the purfuits 
of. the man whofe condu& they affect to defpife: their mag- 
nitude, their importance, and the perfeverance and Zeal with 
which they have been followed. His ends are to promote the 
general happinefs of mankind; and the means by which he 
has fought it, have been by relieving the miferies of the moft 
wretched of our fellow-creatures. His views are not to re- 
lieve prefent mifery alone, but, by removing the caufes of it, 
to prevent future diftrefs: not only to reclaim thofe who are 
actually bad, but to preferve others from being fo; and, by 
obliging each man to confult the good of his fellow-citizens, 
to lead him effectually to fecure his own. His plan is of pe- 
culiar importance in a political view: it is no lefs than to re- 
form our laws, which, in their formation, are fanguinary and 
cruel ; and which are now rendered uncertain in their effe&, 
by the pernicious lenity with which they are obliged to be ex- 
ecuted. 7 : 

In the firft part of this volume, Mr. Howard takes a view of the 
principal Lazarettos in Europe. He was led to this undertaking, 
by a conviction of the benefits which would arife from the efta- 
blifhment of a Lazaretto in England, not only in fecuring the 
health of the nation, but in extending its commerce. This being 
a fubject of confiderable importance, we fhall give the argu- 
7 ments 
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ments which relate to it, as they are ftated in a letter from 


the factory of Smyrna. 
« We underftand that when the building of a lazaretto was agi- 


tated in England fome time ago, the chief objection to it was the 
great expenfe it would be to the nation, which did not reap any 
adequate advantages by the Turkey trade. We are as much per- 
fuaded that the want of a lazaretto in England has been the caufe 
of the Turkey trade not being, till now, more worth the notice 
of government, as that the eftablifhment of one will render it an 
object of great importance to the nation. It will not only be pro- 
ductive of the immediate advantages which flow from an extenfive 
and flourifhing trade, but will free the kingdom from the rifk it 
now runs of the plague being introduced into it. ‘That a lazaretto 
will be productive of thefe two ends, we hope to prove to your fa- 
tisfaction by what we are now going to lay before you. 

‘ [t is enacted by act of parliament, that when any veffel loads 
for England, in any of the ports of Turkey, and departs with a 
foul bill of health, fuch veffels thal] perform quarantine at Malta, 
Leghorn, or Venice*: the numberlefs hardthips which this fubje&s 
our export trade to, amount almoft to a total fuppreflion of it. A 
fingle accident of the plague in this large city and its environs, of 
one brought from any other infecled place, though this city may 
be entirely free from it, obliges the conful to iffue foul bills of 
health. As no information, to be depended upon, can be pro- 
cured from the Turks concerning the plague, and as the Greck 
nation is the next moit numerous one in the city, the confuls ap- 
ply to the deputies of it for information, when there are any 
reports of the plague, and according to the anfwer they receive, 
they either iffue clean or foul bills of health. It often happens 
that the Greeks themlelves are authors of falfe reports concerning 
the plague, and that their deputies inform the confuls of accidents 
having happened in their nation, when in reality there is no 
plague in the city or its environs. ‘The motive which induces 
them to give this falie information 1s obvious. The Greeks carry 
on three-fourths of the Dutch as well as ltalian trade: it is there- 
fore their intereit (and unfortunately that of every other nation) 
to deprefs ours as much as poflible ; and there is not a more effec- 
tual method of doing this, than by obliging our veffels to go to 
perform a long and expenfive quarantine in the ports of the Me- 
diterranean, by which means the cottons which form their prin- 
cipal loading, as well as the chief article of both trades, are no 
Jels than feven months on their way to London. This long interval 
gives the Greeks time to load their fhips, and as they perform a 


Que: 





* «© And be it farther enaed——That no goods or merchan- 
dizes liable to retain the infection of the plague, and coming from 
the Levant, without a clean bill of health, fhall be landed in any 
part of Great Britain or Ireland—unlefs it fhall appear——thac 
the faid gocds:—-—have been fufficiently opened and aired in the 
lazarets of Malta, Ancona, Venice, Mefiina, Leghorn, Genoa, 
and Marfeilles, or one of them.” 26th Geo, Il. p. 300. 
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very fhort quarantine in Holland (of the nature of which we fhall 
fpeak more particularly hereafter), they fupply our markets by 
copious exportations of the cottons that were loaded here at the 
fame time with ours, two or three months before our veflels can 
reach Engiand. It is by this means that more than half the Tur- 
key cottons confumed in England, are fupplied by the Dutch to 
the great fupport of cheir ‘Turkey trade, and the ruin of ours; and 
it is by this means that, whilft our trade is facrificed by rigorous 
quarantine laws, to confiderations of national. fafety, the plague 
may be introduced into the kingdom by the Dutch. To prove 
that this rife sétually exilts, and in no fmall degree, we need 
only inform you of the methed in which Dutch veffels, loaded here 
in the deight of the plague, perform quarantine in Holland. On 
their arrival at Helvoetfluys a doctor is fent on board of them to 
vifit the crew, which he does by feeling their pulfe; after which 
he immediately returns to the fhore, and reports the ftate of their 
healths; three or four days after this, the veflel 1s ordered to a 
place at a diftance from the relt of the fhipping, and two or three 
Jighters are fent along fide, into which are only emptied the cot- 
tons that are in the ’tween decks, and the hatches are opened on 

retence of airing the goods in the hold, which form the princi- 
pal part of the cargo, and which remain untouched till the forty 
days are over; when they are unloaded into the merchants ware- 
houfes, or into the veflels deftined to tranfport them to England. 
Thus you fee, Sir, that one part of the goods perform a flovenly 
quarantine, and the refit may be faid to perform none at all; for, 
as the air cannot penetrate into holds fo clofely ftowed with cot- 
tons as they always are, the forty days they remain in the veffel 
after her arrival can only be confidered as forty days added to her 
paflage. In this manner cottons are broughtinto England that-have 
undergone no purification at all; and if it fhould happen that 
they are infected, nothing is more eafy than the infection’s being 
introduced into England by their means. Englifh veffels can only 
begin to load here direct for England, forty days after the lait ac- 
cident of the plague, and.if any accident happen whilft they are 
in loading, they muft either go away immediately with the few 
goods they may have on board, or elfe they muft wait in port, on 
a cruel uncertainty, forty days after the laft reported accident, 
whether real or invented, if they do not prefer the hard alter- 
native Of continuing their loading, and going away with a foul 
bill of health, to perform quarantine in fome of the lazarettos in 
the Mediterranean; on the contrary, Dutch veffels may be three 
months in loading, they may have taken the greateft part of their 
cargo in whilft the plague raged, and notwithitanding this, if they 
are in port forty days after the laft accident, clean bills of bealth 
are granted them, in virtue of which they only perform twenty- 
one days quarantine in the flovenly manner above mentioned. 

* Our government has reafonably laid a quarantine on cottons 
imported into England from Holland; but we underftand that 
when this has been the cafe, the quarantine in Holland, fuch as 
it is, has been curtailed by the connivance of thofe who fhsuld re- 
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ulate it: by this maneuvre, the end of our government in lay- 

ing a quarantine, is entirely defeated. This total difregerd of fo 
ferious an object, as the regulation of quarantines muft be to all 

nations, gives fo great an advantage to the Dutch Turkey trade 
over ours, that it induces their government to overlook the rifks 
the nation incurs by it; and when reprefentations were made in 
Holland on the neceflity of eftablifhing a lazaretto to obviate this 
rifk, and the fatal confequences which the introduction of the 
plague might be of to all Europe, the thrifty Hollanders, ever 
preferring the interefts of their trade, to thofe of hamanity, would 
not allow fo forcible an argument to have any weight with them ; 
but gave for anfwer, that it would be time enough to rhink of 
a lazaretto when the Englifh had dui/t one. The Dutch traders 
have fo decided a fuperiority over us at our own markets, that 
it is only the neceflity gentlemen are in to have returns, which 
can induce us to fhip any cottons at all during the exiftence of 
the plague here; for by arriving after our markets are fupplied, 
loaded befides with ten per cent. extra charges, incurred in the 

rts where they perform quarantine, they are fold to a confi- 
derable lofs. This circumftance alone is fufficient to account for 
the prefent infignificance of our trade, and the confequent little 
advantage the nation reaps fromit. In what a different fituation 
would the eftablifhment of a lazaretto put it? By depriving the 
Dutch of the advantages they now enjoy, we fhould be able to 
{upply the whole quantity of cottons demanded at our markets: 
inftead of only fending five thoufand bales, we fhould fend more 
than double that quantity annually ; and as by a fixed regulation 
of the Levant company, we can only purchafe the produéts of this 
country with the produce of goods fent from England, the import- 
ation of our manufactures would increafe in the fame proportion. 
The quantity of thipping employed in the trade would likewife be 
doubled, and by earning the freight which is now paid to the 
Dutch, on the cottons they fend to England, it would be fo 
much clear gain to the nation, added to the advantages which 
would attend the extenfion of its navigation, and the increafe of 
the confumption of its manufactures ; advantages which are now 
enjoyed by our rivals the Dutch, the profperity of whofe trade is 
founded on the ruin of ours. 

‘ We are aware that the building of a lazaretto would coft the 
nation a confiderable fum of money; but we think the commer- 
cial advantages it would derive from it would alone be more than 
a compenfation for fuch a charge. It would not only be the fhips 
which load in the ports of Turkey, but thofe from all the ports 
in the Mediterranean, which would contribute to its fupport. 

‘ Admitting, however, that the Turkey trade is not fo far 
worth the notice of government as to induce it to build a lazaretto 
for it*, the confideration alone of its preferving the nation from 





*< The Turkey trade, though clogged, is ftill confiderable: 
the amount of goods exported from London to Turkey in 1786, 
was 295,446/. 155.’ 
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the great rifk it now evidently runs of fuch a great calamity 4s 
the plague being introduced into it, we prefume is of fufficient 
importance to make government determine on a meafure which 
every ftate in Italy has confidered fo neceffary, that the moft in- 
fignificant amongft them have their lazarettos. The knowledge 
you have acquired of the plans and regulations of thefe, and every 
other lazaretto in Europe, in your prefent tour, is fo much fupe- 
rior to any information we can give you, that we do not prefume 
to trouble you on the fubjett.’ 

In the courfe of his refearches into the plans and regulations 
of the different Jazarettos, Mr. Howard had an opportunity of 
making fome inquiries of thofe who, by their experience, 
were fuppofed to be beft qualified to afford information on the 
nature and treatment of the plague. For this purpofe, he was fur- 
nifhed, by Dr. Aikin and Dr.John Jebb, with eleven queftions ; 
relating chiefly to the mode in which the difeafe is propagated, 
the method of treatment, the proportion of deaths, and the 
means of preventing its ravages. The anfwers which were 
received, are here abridged and methodized: but as any fur- 
‘ther abridgment would be impracticable, we muft refer thofe, 
who are interefted in the inquiry, to the book itfelf. They 
will be furprized, perhaps, at the various and frequently op- 
pofite opinions concerning a difeafe, which, unfortunately, has 
been fufficiently frequent in its attacks to have allowed time 
for fome certain information. On one important point, in- 
deed, the anfwerers feem pretty generally agreed, though even 
here their teftimony is not unanimous: * They concur in 
reprefenting the plague as a contagious difeafe, communicated 
by near approach to or actual contaét with infected perfons 
and things.’ It is, indeed, materially neceflary to eftablifh 
this conclufion : fince, if the infection can be carried, by the 
air, to any diftance, all attempts to ftop its progrefs, by means 
of lazarettos, are futile. 

In the 4th fection, Mr. Howard continues his remarks on 
foreign prifons and hofpitals. He proceeds on the fame plan 
as in his former publication on this fubjet ; obferving every 
defect, and noticing fuch improvements as have been adopted : 
thus endeavouring, as far as he is able, from their excellences 
and failures, to derive benefit to his native country. It can- 
not be pleafant to an Englifhman to reflect, how far we are, 
in fome refpects, inferior to thofe whofe example we are apt 
to defpife. In all the cities which Mr. H. vilited in TURKEY, 
the debtors and felons were confined in feparate prifons ; 
while, with us, they have one common place of confinement : 
and the * favage cuftom of putting irons on women’ is feen 
in no country of Europe, except in ENGLAND, ‘$ This ia- 


decent, wanton, and cruel cuftom, is not practifed,’ fays Mr. 
, Howard 
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Howard (p. 176), ¢ in any of the moft uncivilized countries 
that I have vifited:’ yet at Hereford county gaol, moft of the 
women felons were in heavy irons; in Liverpool bridewell, 
‘ feven out of eight women were chained to the floors, and in 
bed at noon on Sunday, having had no fire for teveral days,’ 
(p. 206); and at Chefter gaol, * the convicts, and pri/oners 
or trial, were feverely ironed by the neck, hands, waift, feet, 
and chained to the floor; and at night to their beds in the 
horrid dungeon. Here too was an iron glove: there was no 
feparation of men and women; and, to the difgrace of this 
opulent city, the prifoners were not fupplied with neceflary 
food.’ In the city and county gaol at York, a boy committed 
for picking pockets was an aflociate with two highwaymen 5 
and in Bridgewater town gaol, in a room twenty feet by 
eighteen feet nine inches, the gaoler faid he had fometimes 
thirty prifoners who were almoft ftifled : there was only ¢ one 
window ; another that was oppofite being ftopped up to avoid 
the hard tax on windows.’ (p. 190 *.) 

Another palpable defect with regard to the management of 
our prifons, is that, in many of them, a prifoner’s term of 
confinement ends at midnight. Can any thing be imagined 
more abfurd, than to turn out a fet of poor wretches when the 
only means by which they can procure lodging and food, 
muft be by committing depredations on others; and when 
the time of night fo effectually invites them to fuch meafures? 
© It would be much better,’ the benevolent author obferves, 
‘ if prifoners were releafed after receiving their bread allow- 
ance, and not in the evening; for many, having neither mo- 
ney nor friends, are immediately expofed to the temptation 
of repeating their former crimes.’ 

An equally impolitic, and a ftill more cruel and indefenfible, 
practice is feen at many of our aflizes ; where acquitted pri- 
foners are detained in irons till the judge leaves the town. 
This is, indeed, to fay nothing of the inju/ffice of the aét, af- 


eee 





* In another part of his work, Mr. H. {peaking of this tax, 
obferves, * In my various journeys in England and Wales, I[ have 
feen many houfes defaced on account of the odious tax on windows ; 
and 1 cannot help repeating my concern for its pernicious effects. 
Tam perfuaded it has a very bad influence on the health of the 
lower claffes of people; and this may be one reafon of their not 
having now fuch healthy, ruddy complexions as they had formerly. 
lhe farmers’ fervants having been -crowded into unventilated 
rooms or holes, and our labouring poor having been habituated 
to clofe habitations, they diflike, when they come into work- 
houles or hofpitals, the admiflion of freth air.” 
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fifting them to form plans for future mifchief, and labouring 
to promote the fuccefs of villany. Yet it is a common oc- 
currence: while, in fome of our gaols,—as, for inftance, in 
the ill-conduéted county gaol at Salifbury,—* the acquitted pri- 
foners that are poor, are alone detained in irons, while the 


others are immediately difcharged.’ 
Another circumftance which too often exifts, to the dif- 


race of our laws, is the confinement of debtors for {mall 


fums. At St. Briavett’s gaol for debtors, in Glocefter, Mr. 
H. fays, were lately releafed—one, who had been confined 
nearly a year: debt onLy 3s. cofts4/. 115. 4d.—another, 
nearly two years: debt 405. cofts 7/. 155. 8d.—another, 
debt 1/7. 19s. cofts 4/. 4s. 6d. and he adds that, fome 
would perifh for want, if it were not for the kindnefs of Mr. 
Milfon, a maltfter, who lives near to the gaol, who fends pro- 
vifions, and procures collections in the neighbouring towns, 
for their releafe. See p.178. At Sheffield prifon, for debtors, 

rfons are fometimes confined for fo fmall a fum as SIXPENCE, 


and the fees. What a ruinous practice in a manufadturing 
town! ‘A 

‘ The keeper of this prifon,? Mr. Howard adds, in a note, 
* told me that there were near three hundred warrants, and often 
many more, but the prifon is fo {mall, they could not be executed. 
Debtors are often brought here for the non-payment of their ale- 
houfe fcores ; for the occafion of the imprifonment of nine debtors 
out of ten in Jarge manufafturing towns, is drunkennefs and idle- 
nefs. I have often wifhed, that in a// bills for fmail debts, there 
was a claufe to probibit arrefts for debts contra&ed in public houfes.’ 

. 196. 

, How different is this from the policy of a neighbouring and 
reat commercial people ; the Dutci! 

‘ No inhabitant of Amiterdam can be arrefted for debt without 
being three times fummoned, with the interval of a fortnight be- 
tween each citation: nor can any arreft of perfon, or any execution, 
take place, till fix weeks after the lat f{ummons. There is, how- 
ever, an exception to this rule in cafes of accepted bills of ex- 
change, and when the debt is owing to a fentence of a court of 
juftice for damages, and alfo when the debt is a rent payable on 
the firft of May and November. In the two firft of thefe cafes, 
only one fummons is neceflary; and in the laft, the three may 
take place in one day, and execution immediately follow. Strangers 
may at any time be arrefted, upon the plaintiff’s fwearing to the 
debt before the 400ft oficier (or fheriff ), who gives an order periculo 
petentis, to arreft the perfon of the debtor if he can be found in 
the ftreet; for his own apartment in a private houfe is facred, and 
cannot be forcibly entered, except by a deputation of the magif- 
tracy, called here the wollen gerecht, which confifts of the hooft 
~— two /cheepens, their fecretary, a meflenger and conftables. 


n a public houle lefs ceremony is ufed ; though if a landlord were 
| to 
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to refufe admittance, it is doubtful whether even dere the officers 
could force an entry. —A man ftanding on his fteps on the outhde 
of his door, may deride the officers who are patrolling before it, 
nor dare they touch him, while he ftands upon his own premifes.— 
In Holland, burghers of eftablifhed charaéter, to whom the name 
of peace-makers is given, are chofen to determine any claims where 
the fum does not exceed two hundred guilders (about £18).— 
At feveral doors in Hariem I obferved a {mall board put up with 
lace upon it, to fhew that the miftrefs of the houfe was lying-in ; 
and I was informed, that a difturbance near a houfe, thus guarded, 
would be feverely punifhed, and that the hufband could not at 
that time be arrefted for debt.’ (p. 73.) 

Yet thefe regulations, good as they certainly are, do not 
perfectly meet our fentiments on this fubject; nor can we re- 
frain from indulging, with the author, an ardent wifh, that 
in this country, * fuch an alteration were made in the laws 
with refpeét to confinement for debt, that none fhould un- 
dergo it but difbone/? and fraudulent debtors : fuch are criminals, 
and ought to be treated accordingly.’ p. 234. : 

Such are a few of the number of evils which either exift in 
our laws, or attend the execution of them. In ftating them, 
we fee] no apprehenfions of being termed diflatisfied people, 
who are never contented with what is provided for us, &c. 
Thefe are no imaginary complaints: they are real ills, and 
ought to be amended: nor let it be urged, in the hard language 
of men whofe minds have been prejudiced by a habit of tracing 
the villany of the worft members of fociety, that all attempts 
are fruitlefs to reclaim thofe whom we now fuffer to perifh. 
It is the language of cruelty and of ignorance. The contrary 
is evident to every one, who will open his eyes and fee things 
as they really exift; and if the refult were even lefs likely to 
be fortunate, {till we are unpardonable for our flavifh inaétion 
in not making the trial. 

On this unjuft idea of the poorer clafs of people being in 
a ftate of irreclaimable depravity, magiftrates are contented to 
reft their plea for not attempting to redrefs thofe hardfhips of 
which they are daily fpectators. At Edinburgh, fays Mr. 
Howard, 

‘ I freely related my remarks to the Lord Provoft,—that the 
Tolbooth flood in an improper place—that ic had no court, and 
was not white-wafhed—that the gaoler had no apartment in the 
prifon—that he was fuffered to fell fpirituous and other liquors,— 
and to ferve the prifoners with their allowance of bread—that his 
fees were high, and that he had no falary. I added, that in the 
Houfe of Correction there were forty-feven women in three clofe 
rooms, fome of them lying fick; that no magiftrate ever looked 
in upon them, and that no clergyman ever attended them, or ufed 
any endeavours to reclaim them. He replied, ‘* they were fo 
, L$ hardened 
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hardened it could have no effect.”” 1 differed in my opinion from 
his Lordfhip, and told him, that on ferioufly converfing a few 
minutes with fevera’ of them, I {aw the tears in their eyes.—I fur- 
ther took the liberty to obferve, that the fplendid improvements 
Carrying on in their places of eatertainment, Itreets, {quares, 
bridges, and the like, feemed to eccupy al! the attention of the 
gentlemen in office, to the total negleé of this ¢fential branch of 
the police: for though, as a private perfon, I might not expec 
their regard to the remarks I had made in my repeated vifits and 
publications; yet, I hoped they would have paid fome deference 
to the opinion of the /egiflature, exprefled in the humane and fa- 
lutary claufes of the late atts of parliament; which, from the 
unaltered ftate of the prifons of this city, they feemed entirely to 
have difregarded.’ (p. 76.) 

How thefe abufes may be beft remedied, may be feen in the 
author’s remarks on Penitentiary houfes; to which we refer 
every reader who wifhes to be acquainted with this moft im- 
portant fubjeét. Their length prevents us from extracting 
them. We read the plan, indeed, with a kind of melancholy 
pleafure: for melancholy muft be the reflection, that the 
fixed oppofition to fo promifing a fcheme, has left no hopes 

(at prefent, however, ) of its being carried into execution. 

We fhall conclude our remarks on this part of the fubject, in 
the words of the author; when, in taking leave of his read- 
ers, he points out what has already been done, what {till re- 
mains to do, and the probable means by which it may be 
effected: (p. 233-) 

* In my late inquiries into the ftate of the srz/ons of this country, 
it has given me fincere pleafure to find, that, from the attention of 
the magiffrates, and the operation of the falutary 4@ for preferving 
the health of prifoners, the gaols of the Capital, though crowded, 
have been freed from that difeafe which formerly deitroyed more 

. perfons than the hand of the executioner ; and thofe in the country 
have been fo much improved, that moft of them may zow be vifited 
- without hazard of infection ; whilft the judges are fecured from thofe 
rifks which formerly attended them in the difcharge of their im- 
portant office. With fatisfafion I have alfo obferved the J/iberal 
and sumane {pirit which engages the public to alleviate the fufter- 
ings of prifoners in general, and particularly, to releafe many éz- 
duftrious, though unfortunate, debtors. But at this point, the fpi- 
rit of improvement unhappily feems to ftop, fearcely touching 
upon that ftill more important object, the REFORMATION OF MO- 
RaA1s in Our prifons: yet it is obvious that if ¢b7s be neglected, 
befides the evil confequences that muft refult from fuch a fource 
of wickednefs, a fufpicion will arife, that what has been already 
done has proceeded, chieffy, from the felfith motive of avoiding the 
danger to our own health, in attending courts of judicature. 

© In this further reformation, it will be abfolutely neceflary to 
begin with the Cafital: for as, in my former vifits, when I have 


met with the gaol-fever in county prifons, I have been almoft 
| conftantly 
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conftantly told, that it was derived from thofe in London; fo the 
corruption of manners alfo, flowing from that great fountain, {preads 
far and wide its malignant ftreams. In what prifon in London is 
there a proper feparation of criminals, the old from the young, 
conviéts from the untried? Where are the night-rooms for fo- 
litary confinement and reflection? Where is any proper attention 
paid to fick and dying prifoners? Where are the rules and orders 
of magiftrates for the direction of gaolers, and the government of 
prifoners? In what gaol are not the ears fhocked with the fro- 
fanenefs both of prifoners and turnkeys? Where is any regard 
paid to the Lord’s day? Where is not the afternoon of that cay 
a time of greater concourfe of vifitants than any other? And, 
though the gaoler’s taps are abolifhed, yet, are not publicans con- 
tinually waiting to ferve the prifoners, and their company? Is 
not beer now fold by the debtors? And do not turnkeys keep 
foops in the gaols? 

© No effectual reform will be made in our prifons till the root of 
thefe evils be cut off, which, from the clofeit obfervation, I am 
convinced is THE VICE OF DRUNKENNESS. Tothis end, re- 
{traints muft be laid, which will, to many, I am fenfible, appear 
harfh and fevere; but, in this matter, there is no medium: any 
indulgence to particular clafles of prifoners will ruin the whole de- 
fign. It will, in my idea, be abfolutely neceflary to prohibit 
the introduction of any kind of liquor except milk, whey, butter- 
milk, or water, into gaols; and in orjer to diminifh the apparent 
hardthip upon debtors, 1 heartily with that fuch an alteration were 
made in our laws with refpect to confinement for debt, that none 
fhould undergo it bug difboncf and fraudulent debtors. Such are 
criminals, and ought to be treated accordingly. 

* With regard to the health and real comfort of prifoners, I am 
perfuaded, they would be promoted by fuch a prohibition. Within 
fourteen years, how many prifoners, together with their keepers, 
have I known deftroyed by drinking, and how many convicts, go- 
ing out of the world, in a ftate of intoxication! Criminals are, 
for the moft part, under the middle age of life, and therefore 
{trong enough in conttitution to bear the trial of thoroughly break- 
ing their bad habits; and as to debtors *, who generally live in 
priions in utter idlenefs, they can have little occafion for ftrong 
liquors, and would receive much more benefit from a little addi- 
tion of meat and vegetables to their diet, which, by this reftriction, 
they might better afford +. 

‘ After 





* * Of this clafs how many perfons have I known, or heard of, 
who have gone into prifon /oser men ; but, who have either de- 
itroyed themfelves there by drinking, or have gone out mere ots ?” 

t ‘ If Gentlemen of the Faculty, and others, {till objeét to the 
exclufion of all fermented liquors from gaols, under the idea that 
their ufe is in fome meafure neceffary as antifeptics, I would defire 
them to confider, that by the propofed dietary prifoners are to 
have a warm dish, chiefly of vegetables, twice a day ;—and _ 
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« After all, the Jef laws will fail in their effet, unlefs the af- 
duous and zealous endeavours of magiffrates be exerted in a ftrict 
attention to their execution. Abuies, though ever fo ftudioufly 

varded againft, will creep in; and it requires the utmott vigi- 
em to dete, and refolution to reform them. If I have been able 
to point out any of thefe, and to iuggeft their caufes and remedies, 
it has been by that clofe, perfevering attention to one object, which 
has in fome meafure fupplied the want of original abilities, and 
given me clearer notions, and a more decided opinion upon thefe 
matters. 

‘ To my country I commit the refult of my paft Jabours. It is 
my intention again to quit it for the purpofe of revifiting Raffa, 
Turkey, and fome other countries, and extending my tour in the 
Eaft. I am not infenfible of the dangers that mutt attend fuch 
ajourney. Trufting, however, in the protection of that kind Pro- 
widence which has nitherto preferved me, I calmly and cheerfully 
commit myfelf to the difpofal of unerring wifdom. Should it 
pleafe Gop to cut off my life in the profecution of this defign, 
Jet not my condutt be uncandidly imputed to rafbne/s or enthufia/m, 
bat to a ferious, deliberate conviction that I am purfuing the path 
of duty; and to a fincere defire of being made an initrument of 
more extenfive ufefulnefs to my fellow-creatures than could be ex- 
pected in the narrower circle of a retired life.’ 


(To be concluded in our next.) QO. 





Arr. II. Mr. Davy’s Letters. Article concluded. See our laft Review. 


Vol. I. 

Tuts volume begins with a letter introductory to an account 
of the earthquake at Lifbon in 1755, written by a gentleman, 
on the fpot, during that moft tremendous calamity: 

‘ The narrative,’ fays Mr. Davy, ‘ is extremely interefting, and 
contains, in the compafs of a few pages, not only a fuller and 
a clearer, but, as I have reafon to believe, a more authentic rela- 
tion of the complicated miferies of that dreadful day, than the 
public hath yet feen. It was written, in the form of a letter, to 
the Reverend and learned Dr. Sandby, Chancellor of the Diocefe- 
of Norwich, by Mr. Braddock, an intimate friend of his, who had 
connections with our faftory at Lifbon, and was upon the fpot 
when that horrid cataftrophe happened: his notes were taken at a 
period neither too near the event, nor too remote from it; ata 
time when he was fufficiently compofed for recolle&ting, with pre- 





of female prifoners, who in general drink very little beer, a {mall 
proportion, compared with the men, die in prifon.—I am fenfible 
my ideas are contrary to the prefent fa/bionable mode of prefcrip- 
tion, which, I am perfuaded, confirms the habit of drinking ftrong 
liquors, both in town and country; but may I not hope, that the 
opinions of medical gentlemen will, in time, alter as much upon 
this {ubdjeét, as | have feen in ¢heir treatment of the fmall-pox?? 
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cifion, the moft important circumftances refpecting every fituation, 
in which he had been an eye-witnefs, of its dreadful effects and the 
fmoaking ruins of the city fill before him; whilft inftances of par- 
ticular diftrefs were eafily recalled to memory, and their impreflions 
too deeply ftamped upon his heart to be in any degree effaced.’ 

This account, which is the moft curious and minute that 
we have feen, cannot be read without a lively fenfation of 
horror and commiferation for the fufferings, even of thofe who 
efcaped unhurt: but who, being witnefles of the dire fucceffive 
ravages of the three elements of earth, water, and fire; and in 
fight of the dead and the dying, as well as of the affliction, 
ruin, and mifery of the living, muft furely have endured a 
greater accumulation of wretchednefs and terror, than humana 
nature ever before experienced. 

Letters 11. to v. of this vol. contain @ compendium of the rules 
of accent, which, though chiefly compofed of common prs- 
cepts, are interfperfed with numerous good remarks. 

Letters y1. and yit. are written on the fubject of antediluvian 
arts. This is pufhing inquiry beyond its ufual limits: but 
the idea of the poftdiluvians having been benefited by the fcience 
of the primitive inhabitants of the earth, has been lately re- 
vived by M., Bailly, the prefent Mayor of Paris, in his elegant 
and accurate Hiftory of Aftronomy; where we have a chapter, 
de Il’ Afironomie Antediluvienne; in which he endeavours to 
prove, that mgny fragments of aftronomical fcience are dif- 
coverable in the hiftory of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, and 
Chinefe, of a much higher antiquity than the moft ancient re- 
cords of thofe people. This ingenious author is almoit con- 
vinced, that the Egyptian pyramids (the time and occafion of 
the conftruGtiion of which, have never been afcertained) were 
antediluvian. 

Letter vir. contains a further account, by Mr. Davy, of 


the earthquake at Lifbon*. The fubfequent letters treat of 
the 





. 


* We muft confefs ourfelves to have been a little difturbed i 
the perufal of fome parts of this letter, at finding that the worthy 
author’s ufual candour and benevolence had left him, when, in the 
midft of fach horrors and accumulated mifery as he is defcribing, 
he could poflibly give way to any thing like ridicule or farcatm at 
the fufferers having recourfe to fuch pious fupplication to the mother 
of their Saviour, to faints, crucifixes, and other facred relics, which 
their religion and education had taught them to adore and re- 
verence. Weare no greater friends to, nor champions for fuperitition 
and pious fraud than Mr.D.; but amid fuch horrors, it was fo 
natural to invoke whatever they thought moft holy and moft likely to 
avert the tremendous evils with which they were furrounded, that 
however we may lament their ignorance of a better religion, we 

may 
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the following fubjects: Dancing, fervice of the church, in- 
vention and tafte in painting, credulity and incredulity, water- 
fpouts, metaphyfics and theology, vibration of ftrings, and 
fons harmaniques, or fympathetic founds. What the author 
advances on all thefe fubjects, is well faid; though, perhaps, 
but little original knowlege has been added to what the world 
poflefled on the fame fubjects, before thefe letters were written, 
The reft of the volume is occupied from p. 253 to 477, by 
Gracian Music. Here we have a tranflation from the 
Greek, of Euclid’s celebrated feéfion of the canon; or mathe- 
matical divifion of a ftring, or monochord, into mufical ratios, 
or proportions. Mr. D. in addreffing this tranflation to his 
friend Mr. Bowles, of Oxfordfhire, has not over-rated the 
importance of the original, as is ufual with tranflators, and 
ftill more with enthufiaftic admirers of the technical account of 
Greek miufic; for little elfe is come to our knowlege, except 
the fabulous and poetical accounts of its miraculous effects. 
Indeed, Mr. Bowles, we apprehend, would have {pent his 
time with more profit t and pleafure, in the ftudy of his favourite 
Handel's fcores (who neither knew mathematics, the Greek 
Panguages nor the Grecian fyftem), than the mnifical writings 

f E uclid ; who was not only unacquainted with a (core, but 
even with a bale part to a fimple melody. 

This tranflation is followed by a commentary, in letters 
from the author to his fon, for whofe ufe it feems to have been 
undertaken: though he fays, in one of thefe letters, *¢ I 
have fent you this tranflation of Euclid’s feétion of the mufical 
canon, as a matter of curiofity rather than a perfect work, or 
a work of great ufefulnefs ;? and, in another place, we think 
he under-rates the application of numbers or geometrical pro- 
portions to mufical founds ¢ when the ear is fatisfied, | deem 
that all is right; for, to confefs the truth (perhaps to my dif- 
grace), | look | upon all mathematical determinations in mufic, 
as decifions from accidental coincidences only$ut, if certain 
and‘conftant, thefe proportions may furely ferve as the bafis of 
harmonic Jaws; and demonttrate to intellect, that fenfe is not 
iniftaken. 


may be fure, in fuch circumftances, that they were in earne/?; and 
fo totally free from hypocrify, that in whatever mode they addreffed 
the Divinity, or whatever mediation they called on to deprecate 
his wrath, their fituation ought to have rendered their piety re- 
{pectable. However abfurd or ridiculous thefe fuperftitions may 
appear at other times, this was not, furely, the moment for treat- 
ing them with feverity or contempt. We regard Chrift as our me- 
diator with God; and the Catholics, we fuppofe, apply to the 
Virgin and faints, as mediators with Chriit. 

At 
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At p. 307, we have a free tranflation of Euciip’s TREATISE 
on HARMONIC, in a feries of letters from Mr. D. to his fon, 
who muft have been very young for fuch dry and abftrufe 
ftudies, in 1769, at which time it is dated. Here we have 
the definitions of the great geometrician explained by his tranf- 
lator. During the eighteen years that this tranflation and 
commentary remained unpublifhed, many have laboured in th¢ 
fame vineyard; whofe productions, having been previoufly 
brought to market, will deprive thofe of Mr. D. of the bloom and 
frefhnefs of fruits recently gathered. Indeed, we have fomewhat 
wondered that the name of Mersomrius has never been men- 
tioned in thefe letters, not only as an editor and tranflator into 
Latin, but as a commentator of the feven ancient Greek writers 
on mufic, to whofe diligence, all pofterior writers on the 
fame fubje&t muft have had great obligation. Mr. Davy has 
had an opportunity, by keeping his fruits to ripen during twice 
nine years, of throwing away fuch as were unfound, and re- 
placing them by others of a later growth: but no fuch expe- 
dient has been acknowleged.—The limits of this article, and, 
to moft of our readers, the dryne/s of the fubject of Greek mufic, 
will not allow us to enter into minute difcuffions on claims of 
primogeniture, or the rights of appropriation, in a region 
which, in fpite of frequent exploration, may, perhaps, ftill be 
ftyled, Terra incognita. 

Though Mr. D. thinks that, with his explanations, * we 
might now imitate the Grecian mufic, fo far as melody only 
is concerned, with the utmoit exactne(s,’ he, however, allows 
that, 

‘ As the Greek modes were a// in minor keys, and as mutation 
by modes of one kind was to anfwer all the ends of a compofer, 
with refpect to the xo; or the wabcs of his fubject; our modern mu- 
ficians can attain this end much better by the power of giving what 
length they pleafe to any ftring, by flopping upon the finger-board, 
or by a chamge of the intermediate keys upon the organ and the 
harpfichord ;’ or:by the pedals and other mechanical contrivances of 
fome late inftruments. J mutt own I fhould like very much to hear 
the antique mutations tried upon a harp properly tuned in the dia- 
tonic genus (for I have no opinion of the enharmonic or chro- 
matic), by a fkilful performer, of ta/ffe as well as judgment, in the 
three different {pecies of compofition, the fublime and grand, the 
mournful and pathetic, or the gay and fprightly; and I have not 
the leaft doubt, but the powers of the modern mufic would be 
found at Jeaft equal to the fo much boafted powers of the ancient, 
in exciting focial cheerfulnefs or fympathetic forrow and concern, 
in preparing the mind for the reception of majeftic and fublime 
ideas, or in giving force to them.’ 

Again, he fays, p. 463, with refpect to inftruments, 
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‘ There can be no doubt of our modern inftruments being in 
every refpect, not even elegance of form perhaps excepted, fuperior 
in general to the antique, but in point of tone and power, there 
could be no comparifon; and as our harp, particularly, is free from 
the defeéts of the ancient lyre, which had no occafional flats and 
fharps, but the performer was under the difagreeable neceflity of 

oing on according to the original tuning of the fifteen ftrings, 
with which his compofition fet off; our modern artifts muft have 

reat advantages, who can vary the melody according to their frel- 
ings during the continuance of a performance, and give confider- 
able force to their execution by fo doing, with a degree of elegance 
beyond what could be attained by a mere change of the mode.’ 

The late improvement of applying pedals to the harp, for 
accidental femi-tones, was but little known, we fuppofe, at 
the time of writing this letter; or, it is probable, Mr. D. 
would have mentioned them here. We know not in what 
ancient author Mr. D. has~difcovered that * the Greeks 
reckoned the fharp third, and likewife the tritone or defective 
fifth, capable of being confidered as confenant:’ (p. 465): 
though, immediately after, he fays: 

‘ But the not reckoning the fharp 3d as a confonant interval, is 
a circumftance, which, if there were no others which lean the fame 
way, feems to prove almoit beyond a doubt, that they made ufe of 
a very limited and confined harmony if of any other than that of 
unifon (as, I think, they call the eighth), and that of a fifth.’— 
¢ And as they had no harmonic union of notes to aid the powers of 
melody, how defective confequently muft the compofitions of the 
ancients have been, with all their boafled powers over the paflions 
and afiections, in which the aids of a perfect harmony were wanted ! 
In fhort, I fhould not fcruple to affirm to a real mufician, that 
modern mufic, fuppofing the judgment and tafte of the compofers 
egual, muft be far fuperior upon this account to the mufic of anti- 
quity ; and as mufic flows more from the affz€tions and the feelings, 
than from rules of art—and no reafon can be given why Nature 
fhould be lefs bountiful at prefent than in the days of Ariftoxenus 
and ‘Terpander—fo no reafons can be urged why, with equal ad- 
vantages from Nature, and additonal fkil! in the fcience and prac- 
tice of harmony, with more perfect inftruments, we fhould not pro- 
duce fuperior mufical compofitions.’ 

Tt muft be allowed that there is much candour in thefe con- 
ceffions: but why, after fuch acknowlegements, at the dif- 
tance of fo many years, the author thought it neceflary to 
publifh his inquiries and difcuffions on the fubjeé, unlefs to 
difplay recondite learning ; or, in pure humility, to fhew how 
vainly he had employed his leifure hours, —we know not. Pro- 
fit to himfelf, or ufeful inftru€tion to others, we fear, will 
not accrue from thus emptying his port-folio of all his letters 
and papers on Greek mufic; which, to us, appear the leaft 
interefting and ufeful part of the collection, Indeed, we have not 
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difcovered that the early initiation of his fon into the myfteries 
of Greek mufic, has ftimulated the young gentleman to pur- 
fue the ftudy of it fufficiently to recover the long loft art; 
nor that all which has been publithed on the fubject lately, in 
England, by Burney, Hawkins, or Keeble; in France, by 
La Borde, Rouffier,’ and the Abbé Barthélemy ; in Italy, by 
Padre Martini and Eximeno; and in Germany, by Forkel, 
has confirmed the belief of its miraculous powers, or proved its 
fuperiority to the mufic in prefent ufe. All that we can gather 
from thefe writers, who have clearly enough explained the 
Greek mufical terms, is, that the mufic of the Greeks cone 
fitted of mere melody, or rather of a chant or recitative, of 
which the intervals in the diatonic genus were much the fame 
as in modern mufic ; and the meafure wholly governed by the 
laws of profody and rhythm of the verfe in vocal compofitions, 
and by imitations of them in inftrumental. 

Of the remaining letters, the firft is addrefled to Sir George 
Beaumont, at New College, Oxford, on the fubject of a 
particular Providence. ‘The next two letters were written to 
Mr. Davy’s youngeft fon, in the Eaft Indies; and contain 
many excellent leflons of prudence and morality, for regu- 
lating his future conduct: but we are forry to perceive a want 
of charity, enlargement, and, we think, juftice, when the re- 
verend author fays, 

‘ That all men fhall be made egually happy in a future ftate, 
vpon the fuppofition only of their having acted confcientioufly in 
this world, we have no warrant either from reafon or analogy, or 


from the Sacred Scriptures, to determine.’ 
Now as our learned theologian had nothing certain to offer 


on the fubjeét, it feems, to us, as if this difficulty of his own 
making, might have been as well fupprefled. 

The laft letter, in this volume, addrefled to the fame fon, 
feems likewife on a fubject which it is difficult for a father 
to difcufs with delicacy, to a fon arrived at years of manhood 
and of reafon: but if his opinion that his correfpondent’s reafon 
was weak, and that his own powers of diffuafion were ftrong 
enough to warrant the writing fuch a letter as this, for private 
ufe, it does not feem to appear, with great propriety, in a work 
intended to be fubmitted to public perufal and criticifm. 

At page 502, the note difpleafes us: it is too round and 
pofitive an aflertion of what, we believe, has never been 
proved,—that * many of the /acred rites of the Moravians are 
acts of grofs obfcenity.” We have been long acquainted with 
feveral people of that fect: but never faw or difcovered, from 
good authority, that any thing worfe could be afcribed to them 
than a feeming oftentatious difplay and profufion of benevo- 
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lence, and pretenfions to univerfal benignity and brotherly 


Jove to all mankind; which it is, perhaps, difficult to believe 
are always genuine: but we have known fome of the brethren 
very active and indefatigable in the fervice of the wretched, 
even of other countries and other perfuafions. There was an 
outcry againft thefe people about thirty years ago, when their 
great apoftle Count Zinzendorf was in England: but that has 
long fubfided. Our principal clergy, both of the eftablith- 
ment and of the diflenters, countenanced and protected them ; 
and they {till enjoy the favour of many of our clergy, of the 
firft rank, learning, and piety. 

The volume is clofed with fome well-felefted quotations 


from Chaucer, addrefled, in a lively and fanciful manner, tosis TAC 


ingenious and elegant pencil of Mr. Davy’s friend and quondam 
pupil, Sir George Beaumont. 

On the whole, thefe letters are well written, and have con- 
fiderable merit. The author’s ufe, indeed, of the now ob- 
folete words hath and doth, gives an antique caft to his ftyle, 
which, in other refpects, is elegant and matterly. Confiftency 
feemed to require rifeth, followeth, &c. but thefe are trivial 
defects ; and we can venture to fay that, throughout thefe 
volumes, we have diicovered, even in the Jeaft important of 
the letters, the man of found Jearning, and of truly virtuous 


principles. DrB-y. 








Art. IV. Stridures on the Ecclefiafical and Literary Hiftory of Ire- 
land: from the moft ancient Times till the Introduction of the 
Roman Ritual, and the Eitablithment of Papal Supremacy by 
Henry Il. King of England. Alfo, an Hiftorical Sketch of the 
Conftitution and Government of Ireland, from the moft early 
authenticated Period, down to the Year 1783. By Thomas 
Campbell, LL. D. Chancellor of St. Macartin’s, Clogher. 8vo. 
pp. 418. Dublin, printed for White. 1789. 


Ir is the commendabie, becaufe honeft, intention of this 
performance (which is, in a great degree, controverfial), to 
reclaim the Irifh from the vanity of boafting a defcent from 
particular anceftors, of too remote antiquity to be warranted 
by authentic documents, or even by probability; and to fix the 
hiftory of Ireland on the fure ground of credibility, confirmed 
by records. In the words of the liberal minded author, 

* An appeal is here made to the judicious world to decide, which 
fyftem does mo honour to Ireland ; that which elaborately declaims 
upon the traditional fongs of unlettered bards, and the ill-devifed 
tales of half-learned monks ;—or that which, rejecting all fufpicion 
of impofture, would affert our honeft claim toa very high antiquity, 
in the common acceptation of that word, without yielding to an 
unmanly 
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unmanly credulity, and without recurring to a fort of miracle, for 
the exiltence of literature and refinement in this fequettered ifland, 

when the other Britifh ifles, and the whole north-weit of Europe, 
were funk in barbarifm, and canopied in ignorance?’ (P. 165). 

In laborious endeavours to trace nations to an illuftrious 
origin, he elfewhere well obferves, 

© Inftead of proof, the moft diligent inquiries generally termi 
nate in downright ignorance of the matter, or in a net of pirates 
or a band of freebooters, or the hut of a barbarian, or the foreft 
of the favage. Inftead, then, of exploring the footiteps of our an- 
ceftors in the moft imperfect fate of fociety, we fhould rather haften 
to cover the nakednefs of our fathers.’ (P.6). 

In conformity with thefe ideas, the refult of extenfive 
knowlege, he fums up a fubject (on which others expatiate 
with warm imaginations and poetic licenfe), in tew words, 
which imprefs cool reflection with full conviction. 

‘ An epitome of the civil hilftory of ancient Ireland is briefly 
this: —Divided and fubdivided into a multiplicity of petty ftates, 
connect:d together by no bond ef political union, cemented by no 
fenfe of common intereit; each litthe community was to itfelf tiie 
centre and circumference of all its regards, and all its attachments. 
With perhaps greater animofity towards their neighbour than their 
national enemy, they refifted feparately, and were feparately de- 
feated. So that the obfervation of Tacitus is as applicable to them 
as to the people who gave occafion to it: Dum finguli pugnant, uni- 
verfi vincuntur.” (P. 12). 

That we are all defcendants from the firft Adam, is a gene- 
rally received opinion; the intermediate generations are “funk 
in irrevocable oblivion: but the invention of letters, and the 
habitual ufe of them, enabled the pofleflors, a few azes azo, to 
declare who they were, and to emerge into notice. We have 
already intimated the controverfial complexion of this work ; 
for while fome zealots for Irifh fame f{cruple not to boaft a de- 
fcent from Japhet the fon of Noah (a pretenfion which, as our 
author juitly remarks, betrays its invention to have been after 
the introduction of Chriftianity into the country); and defcant 
zt large on the exploits, politenefs, and fplendour of their 
Pagan anceftors, whom they chufe to derive from the moft 
illuitrious of the ancient nations; Dr. Campbell refutes fuch 
vifionary genealogies, and bombaft reprefentations, not only 
by fair reafoning and probability, but by comparing thefe fan- 
ciful narrations with each other, and even by pointing out 
their own particular inconfiftencies. Among the reft, he treats 
Mr, Macpherfon, that undaunted champion for the Scottiih 
competition with Ireland, in refpect of legendary antiquity, 
with very little ceremony: but we fhall avoid al] particulars 
that wear the appearance of perfonal warf.re. 
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After thus clearing away the rubbifh, which, like artificial 
ruins in a pleafure ground, never were parts of former perfect 
buildings, Dr. Campbell commences his hiftory at the earlieft 
point of time which he thinks truth will warrant; viz. the 
firft preaching of the gofpel in lreland, the primitive Scotia, by 
St. Patrick, in the fifth century. From this era, he traces, firft, 
the ecclefiaftical hitory of the country, to the Englifh invafion 
under Henry Il. and then the civil hiftory, to the year 1783, 
in a clear, intelligent, and liberal manner. In the ecclefiaftical 
part, we have the probable ufe of the famous {mall round 
towers, fo frequently found in Ireland, and which have been 
the objects of fo much learned difquifition. Thefe, according 
to the JNoctor, are not older than the ninth century, and were 
only belfries ere&ted for the reception of a fmall bell, at the 
time when their churches and monatteries were thatched build- 
ings of wood, wattles, and fods. ‘* When the cloifters were 
huts, the monks would be content to anfwer the fummons of a 
bell, not Jarger than that which we now call a dinner--bell. 
The pride of the wooden abbey was its little bell and ftone 
belfry.” (P.229). 

The hittorical {ketch of the conftitution and government of 
Ireland, was, we are informed, drawn up at the requeft of 
Richard Gough, Efquire, as.a fupplement to Camden’s Ac-~ 
count of the Government of Ireland, to be inferted in his edition 
of the Britannia; and it may be confidered as preliminary to a 
hiflory move at large, which we may foon hope to reeeive from 
the fame pen. 

This volume alfo contains fome news-paper controverfy on 
the fubject of Irifh antiquities, in which, certain recent writers 
are animadverted on with great freedom: but we will only 
hint our opinion, that it is more rational to cultivate a reputa- 
tion in polleffion, than to affert difputable pretenfions to times 
that are almoft funk in oblivion. 

As a f{pecimen that will amufe our readers, and exhibit no 
difadvantageous view of Dr. Campbell’s political principles in 
contraft with thofe of Dr. Samuel Johnfon, we fhall extrac& 
the following note, where he treats of the expedition of 
Henry I. to Lreland: 

‘ Suppofing that Henry Plantagenet had been in the ftrifett 
fenfe the conqueror of Ireland, and that he had reduced the whole 
nation to unconditional obedience to his government, and that the 
Irifh inftead of becoming his vafials had become his fubjeéts, and 
of courfe that he became as well intitled to the ftyle of King, as of 
Lord of Ireland, then let us examine what rights were conveyed by 
this conqueit, to him and his fucceffors. 

* Conquelt is force. Force is a phyfical, and right a moral 
quality: and between efiences thus diftinct there can never reiule 
the 
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the relationfhip of caufe and effect. For though force may inveft 
with power, it can no more convey a right than the found of a 
trumpet can produce the tafte of honey: or the colour of {carlet 
the fmell of arofe. If right couid be fuppofed to be the effect of 
power, the immutable nature of right and wrong would vary, ac- 
cording to the phyfical momentum of force. For if a power be 
{trong enovgh to change the poffeffion of a property, then the right 
would fallow the power, as the effeét its caufe. Of courfe, weak- 
nefs would be divefted of all its rights, and there would be as many 
rights as powers to claim them. Then a villain with a dagger or 
piltol at my breaft, would have aright over my perfon or propertys 
if he can fubdue me; and I, if weaker, would have no right to reilt 
him; becaufe it is fuppofed that the right is decided by the pre- 
pollence of force. 

* Many ponderous tomes have been written ta afcertain the rights 
of war. As if murder and devaftation, things efientially wrongs 
could be reduced to right by fyftem. For what is war, but theft 
and robbery on a great fcale? As burglary is nothing but a fiege in 
miniature. Yet I do not find that the rights of theft, robbery, 
murder, and burglary have been as yet defined. ‘The numbers cqn- 
cerned in any aggreffion, are fo far from diminifhing the guilt of 
the action, that they increafe it, in proportion to thofe numbers, 
becaufe they can do more mifchief than a few. . 

‘ But leaving philofophy to weep that the confequences of this 
doctrine (fo fhocking to every moral inftingét, fo repugnant to every 
rule of rectitude) may be traced in all the great tranfactions of the 
upiverfe, we mult confefs that it would be no eafy matter to prove 
that it was not the intention of nature that the ftronger fhould 

vern the weaker: for why elfe does fhe diftribute her powers 
and talents in fuch unequal meafures and proportions to the children 
of men? and though it be true that power can never convey a right, 
yet it is equally true that all focieties, however conftituted, are 
governed by force. By force the father governs the child, the 
hufband the wife, and the mafter the family. A family is a ftate in 
miniature. Here commences fubordination. Vain is it to recur 
to a virtual compact for the origination of fociety. Mankind is, 
and ever has been, even in its moft favage flate, uniformly found 
in fociety, and under fubjeétion. The animal man may be found 
in folitude, but man the species, is focial. The word law in- 
volves in it the idea of a fanétion. The fan@tion is force. And let 
the fovereignty of a ftate be lodged where it may, the firft magi- 
{trate bears a fword, though not always a fceptre. All focieties 
then are governed by force, without being much controlled by 
principles of metaphyfics, 

‘ Had the Irifh invaded the Englifh nation, and had Henry II. 
come over, as he did, by way of retaliation, then his right of con- 
quett could not be called in queftion. But this was not the cafe, 
the Englith were the firft invaders; and, of courfe, their fuperior 
force could give them no rights over the perfons or property of an 
unofiending people, and much lefs over their potteritv. Wars 
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cannot be juft on both fides, and they are generally unjuft on both. 
The [rith ftvuod upon the defenfive, and therefore not to be blamed. 
Confequently, the invafion of Ireland, by the king of England, 
can never be juftified on the principles of right; and yet it Cannot 
be much condemned, by the moft {queamifh politician, upon the 
maxims of the world. For what is the hiftory of any country, bur 
a reflected image of human depravity, a painful detail of violated 
rights, a frightful regifter of wars, undertaken upon the fame prin- 
ciple that Leviathan fwallows up the {maller fifh? 

‘ But it does not from hence follow that one nation acquires 2 

RIGHT to govern another nation, becaufe it is able to fubdue it, 
and to compel its people to enter into fubmitlive compacts zn order 
to obtain peace. And I will add, that it is anwife to argue (as 
many writers have done, and particularly profeffor Blackftone), 
that Henry II. derived his title to Ireland from the right of con- 
queft. For if force was his only title, then a fuperior force can at 
any time annihilate that title. And, if ideas of natural righ: are 
at all to enter into fuch difcuflions, it follows a fortiori that a con- 
quered nation is more juftifiable in fhaking off a foreign yoke at 
any time it feels itfelf in force, than the conqueror was in laying it 
on. But I fhudder at the confequence of a doétrine which univer- 
fally ablolves nations from their allegiance, whenever they can 
find an opportunity to withdraw themfelves from an enforced fub- 
jection. 
. « Yet this right of conqueft was vehemently urged againft me by 
Dr. Johnfon, in a converfation I once held with him refpeéting the 
affairs of this country. The converfation appeared to my dear 
friend Dr. Watkinfon (to whom I repeated it, within an hour or 
two after it pafled), fo extraordinary, that he gave me pen, ink, 
and paper to fet it down immediately; for, fays he, it deferves 
to be recorded, as a teft of his political principles. 1 therefore give 
it here with the lefs reluctance, as upon the whole it difcovers the 
original rectitude of a warm heart, biaffed by national prejudices. 
But firft let me premife a circumitance or two —— 

‘ Having {pent the winter of the year 1777 1n London, F had 
been honoured (and it is my pride to acknowlege it) with his fami- 
liarity and friendfhip. I had not feen him from that time till the 
tith of June 178i, when I went to pay him a morning vifit. I 
found him alone, and nothing but mutual inquiries refpedting 
mutual friends had pafled, when Barretti came in. Barretti, more 
curious than the Doctor, foon afked me, if the Difurbances in Ire- 
Jand were over. ‘The quettion, I own, furprifed me, as | nad left 
all things quiet, and was not at firit aleovether aware of the tend- 
ency of his queftion. I therefore in return afked what difturb- 
ances he meant? for that I had heard of none. What! faid he, 
have you nct been in arms? To which I anfwered categorically, 
Yes! and many bodies of men continue fo to be. And don’t you 
call this Difurbance? rejoined Barretti. No! faid 1, the Irith 
Volunteers have demeaned themfelves very peaceably, and inftead 
of difturbing the repofe of the country, have contributed mof 
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effeftually to preferve its peace. The laws were never fo well exe- 
cuted as fince the Volunteers arofe. The Irifh are, I own, a tur- 
bulent people, and in many places, whenever they before could, 
they have refifted even a Juftice of Peace’s warrant; but this is 
now all over, the people, even the rudeft of them, are every where 
amenable to law. You have heard of part of our country being 
infefted with a banditti called White-doys, but now we hear nothing 
of them in Ireland, but as of atale that is told. Mr. Barretti! you 
have received wrong impreffions of thefe Irifh Volunteers, you con- 
ceive them to be the drofs and dregs of our country, but undeceive 
yourfelf, the reverfe is the truth; they are compofed of the moft 
afivent and refpeétable inhabitants of the kingdom, from the 
knights of the fhire to the moft trufty freeholders in each parifh. 
You are acquainted with Englifh opulence, and know how diftafteful 
it would be to Englithmen of condition, or even farmers, to ferve as 
militia men; but take off your eyes from this gorgeous fcene, and 
behold a poor nation not habituated to the conveniencies of life, 
and you may underftand why the loweft man who ferves in the 
volunteer ranks is, fome how, exalted above thofe who do not. 
To be a Volunteer in Ireland is an obje&t of ambition, and that 
ambition is principally checked by the poverty of the people. For 
however ftrange it may appear to you, he mutt have been, for Ire- 
land, a man in eafy circumitances who could afford to be a Volun- 
teer. The honour is attended with more expence than even fome 
of them are able to bear: a handfome uniform, accoutrements, 
field-days, &c. are all attended with great cofts and charges to 
them. Yet as they are, neverthelefs, the moft rich, moft civilized 
and refpeftable members of the community at large, and of the 
fevera]l parifhes to which they belong, you cannot fufpect that shey 
would be the people moft prone to raife di/furbances in their coun- 
try. On the contrary, the faét is, that a decency, a fobriety, a 
— of honour is already vifible where it was not before to be 
een. 

‘ Dr. Johnfon, who all this while fat filent, but with a very at- 
tentive ear to what pafled—and much more then paffed than I fet 
down—at length turned to me with an apparent indignation which 
I had never before experienced from him—What! fir, don’t you 
call it Diffurbance to oppofe legal government with arms in your 
hands, and compel it to make Jaws in your favour? Sir, I call it 
rebellion, as much asthe rebellions in Scotland. Doétor, faid I, 
I am exceedingly forry to hear that declaration fall from you, 
whom I always confidered asa friend, fometimes partial, to Ire- 
land: but this Ican fay, that we have always confidered ourfelves 
as among the moft loyal of his Majefty’s fubje&ts, at the fame time 
that, though obliged to fubmit, we have always denied allegiance 
to the fupremacy of a Britifh Parliament. We have a feparate and 
diftiné legiflature of our own, and that we have never difcovered 
any inclination to refift. Sir, fays the Doftor, you do owe allegi- 
ance to an Englifh Parliament, for you are a conquered nation; and 


had I been minifter I would have made you fubmit to it—I would 
M2 have 
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have done as Cromwell did, I would have burned your cities, and 
roafted you in the flames.—After this explofion, I perhaps warmly 
replied—Doétor! your advice to treat the Americans in that 
manner has not fucceeded alrogether to your wifhes—the times are 
altered. To which he replied, Sir, you fay truly that the times 
are altered, for power is now no where; our Government is a go- 
vernment of influence, but not of power. Yet had we treated the 
Americans as we ought, and as they deferved, we fhould have at 
Once razed all their towns, and let them enjoy their forefts. But 
ps a jocular way repeating what he before faid) when we fhould 

ave roaited the Americans as rebels, we only whipped them as 
children; and we did not fucceed, becaufe my advice was not 


taken. 
‘ As arguments would but have enraged him again, I let him 


now fettle into perfect calmnefs, when after a long paufe, he, with 
a fmile, faid: Though I hold the Irith to be rebels, [ don’t think 
them altogether wrong; but you know that you compelled our 
Parliament, by force of arms, to pafs an at in your favour, and 
that I call rebellion: though what you claimed ought to have 
been granted, as you fay, yet the mode of requifition was rebel- 
lious. Well, Doétor, faid 1, let me afk you, do you think that 
Ireland would have recovered her ufurped right by any other 
means? To which he candidly anfwered, I believe fhe would 
not: however, a wife government fhould not grant even a claim 
of juftice, if an attempt is made to extort it by force.—We had 
fome more converfation on the fame fubject, till at length it came 
to this ifue—Why, Sir, F don’t know but I might have ated as 
you did, had I been an Irifhman, but I fpeak as an Englifh. 
man.’ P. 334. 

The confeffion of fuch local principles, which, camelion 
like, alter their complexion with fituation, is a true key to all 
Dr. Johnfon’s political writings; and yet, on a ftriét anae 
lyfis of patriotifm, it will not be eafy to deny him the credit of 
being a good patriot. The doétrine advanced in the former part 
of this extract, refts indeed on a broader bafis: but, alas! it 
will never argue a fuccefsful fword out of the hands of fuch 


teafoners as the author of * Taxation no Tyranny.” Ww 


*..* The foregoing Article was written, and allotted for the 
prefert month, before we received a letter from the ingenious 
author, wherein he informs us that a new edition of this book 
is now paffing through the Englifh prefs. When this 
edition appears, it may, perhaps, afford us an opportunity of 
paying fome farther attention to a work, which contains a very 
great varicty of interefting materials. 
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Art. V. The Voyage of Governor Pillip to Botany Bay; with an 
Account of the Kitablifhment of the Colonies of Port Jackfon 
and Norfolk Ifland ; compiled from authentic Papers which have 
been obtained from the feveral Departments. ‘To which are 
added, the Journals of Lieutenants Shortland, Watts, Ball, and 
Captain Marfhall; with an Account of their new Difcoveries : 
Embellifhed with fifty-five Copper-plates. The Maps and Charts 
taken from actual Surveys; and the Plans and Views drawn 
on the Spor, by Captain Hunter, Lieutenants Shortland, Watts, 


Dawes, Bradley, Captain Marfhall, &c. 4to. pp. 372. 11. 
‘ais. 6d. Boards. Stockdale. 1789. 


SETTLEMENTS being made in any un-inhabited or unfre- 
quented part of the globe, either from the policy of govern- 
ment, or from an enterprizing f{pirit which fometimes animates 
individuals, the curiofity of the public is excited, with refpect 
to the plan and motives of the fcheme; and their anxiety is 
awakened with regard to its execution and fuccefs. It muft 
be acknowleged, that, to gratify this curiofity, and to relieve 
this anxiety, becaufe natural in themfelves, and founded on 
reafonable motives, adminiftration in the one cafe, and indivi- 
duals in the other, are, in general, fufficiently willing. 

It was to be expected, therefore, and the expectation is now 
fulfilled, that fome authentic and ample account fhould be . 
given of the novel and important expedition to New South 
Wales. Such account, we apprehend, is now before us; 
though from what authority it proceeds, and from whofe ma- 
terials it is compiled, we are not particularly informed. 

Refpecting the external decorations of the volume,—-we may 
characterize them, by ftyling it ** quite a gentleman’s book :” 
{t is well printed, and on good paper ; it is embellifhed, as the 
title-page juftly obferves, with a great number of copper-plates 
of interefting and entertaining fubjects, from drawings which 
appear to have been made with correétnefs, and. which are, ge- 


nerally, well engraven; and, in a word, we believe that it 


contains every thing worth notice on the fubject. 

The work begins with anecdotes of Governor Phillip,—who 
was a citizen of London by birth, the fon of a German fettled 
there, and who appears to have made his way in the navy by his 
own induftry and merit. Then follows an account of the fleet, 
&c. fent out with him in 1787; from which we learn, that the 
eftablifhment of New South Wales confifts of a governor, lieu- 
tenant governor, chaplain,commiflary, judge-advocate, adjutant, 
quarter-mafter, provoft- marfhal, a furgeon, 2 affiftant furgeons, 
a major, 2 captains, 2 captain-lieutenants, 8 firft, and 4 fecond 
lieutenants, 12 ferjeants, 12 corporals, 8 drummers, and 160 
M 3 private 
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private marines. ‘The fleet confifted of his Majefty’s thip S7- 
rius, Commodore Phillip, and Captain John Hunter; the armed 
tender Supply, Lieutenant Ball, 3 ftore-fhips, and 6 tranfports, 
carrying out 600 male, and 250 female convicts; and 40 
women, wives of marines, were permitted to accompany their 
hufbands. 

After thefe mifcellaneous particulars, which may be confidered 
as introductory, the main body of the work is divided into 22 
chapters. The firft fets forth the utility which may arife to 
the public, from voyages in general; the peculiar circum- 
{tances which may attend that under confideration ; difcufles 
the reafons for and againft calling New Holland an :fland ; and 
concludes, properly enough, that it deferves the appellation of 
continent. ‘The author next affigns the reafons for making a 
fettlement on this continent, and on that part of it which has 
been chofen by government; he gives a concife account of the 
rife and progrefs of tranfportation of criminals of a certain 
clafs to America, with the reafons why that practice could not 
be continued ; he mentions fome experiments which have been 
made for employing fuch criminals in another manner, and the 
difadvantages which have been found to attend them; and 
concludes with the reafons that induced government to adopt 
the plan now carrying into execution. 

The fecond chapter contains an account of the preparation 
and arrangement of the fleet for this fervice; its departure 
from England, May 20, 1787 ; and its paflage to the Canary 
Ifles. 

During this paffage, we find that an attempt was made by 
‘the convicts, on board the Scarborough tranfport, to get pof- 
feflion of that fhip: but being happily detected in time, the 
defign was fruftrated, and the ringleaders were fent on board 
the commodore’s fhip, where they were {martly punifhed, and 
then difperfed in other fhips:—which had fo good an effedt, 
that no other attempt of this kind was made during the voyage. 

In the third chapter, the Governor’s reafons are affigned for 
touching at the Canary Ifles: fome circumftances relating to 
thefe iflands are alfo given, with the precautions which he 
ufed, in imitation of Captain Cook, for preferving the health 
of the convicts, and of the crews of the feveral fhips, By the 
report delivered in by the furgeons of the fleet, on the 4th of 
June, the day after they anchored in the bay of Santa Cruz, 
in Teneriffe, we learn, that there were then g marines and 
72 convicts on the fick lifts ; and that 21 convicts, with 3 of 
their children, had died fince their frft embarkation. 

The fourth chapter informs us, that they made an unfuc- 
eefsful attempt to anchor in the bay of Porto Praya, in the 
) ifland 
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jfland of St. Jago, one of the Cape Verdes, with a defign to 

rocure vegetables, which were fcarce at Teneriffe: that, af- 
ter this difappointment, they crofled the torrid zone, without 
experiencing any very extraordinary degree of heat *, and the 
equator, in longitude 26° 10° W.; and anchored in the Rio de 
Fanciro on the oth of Auguft. 

They lay here, taking on board water, live ftock, fruit, ve- 
getables, and other provifions, till September 4th; and their 
reception was very different from that of Captain Cook in 
1768: but this fact feems fully accounted for, by Commodore 
Phillip having been formerly in the fervice of the Portuguefe, 
and known to the prefent governor of the place. This was a 
very fortunate circumftance, and perhaps faved the lives of 
many of the poor wretches on board, We do not find any re- 
turn of the fick or dead in the paflage to this place: but we 
can add an anecdote, which came from an officer in the fleet, 
and which may, in fome degree, fupply the omiffion, that 
“¢ they carried more fouls into Rio de Janeiro than they took 
from Spithead.” 

Chapter v. contains an account of their very expeditious and 
fuccefsful pafiage from Rio de Janeiro to the Cape of Good 
Hope ; the tranfactions there; and the equally expeditious 
and fuccefsful voyage from that place to Botany Bay. No- 
thing very remarkable occurs in this chapter, unlefs placing the 
plantation of Conitantia in the neighbourhood of the Lion’s 
Head, on the weft fide of the Cape Town, inftead of the 
neighbourhood of Charles’s Mount, on the eaft fide, fhould, 
at this day, and after fo many defcriptions of the Cape, be 
thought extraordinary. 

The vith chapter gives an account of the landing in Botany 
Bay, on the 18th of January 1788 ; the difcovery of the unfit- 
nefs of that place for the eftablifhment of fuch a colony as that 
which was intended to be fettled there ; feveral interviews with 
the natives (all of which were conduéted peaceably, and end- 
ed, apparently, to the fatisfaction of both parties) ; the exa- 
mination of Port Jackfon, the extent, convenience, and 
eligibility, in every refpect, of that harbour; and, laftly, the 
Governor’s refolution to fix his eftablifhment at that place. 

In the 7th chapter, we have an account of the removal of 
the fleet fiom Botany Bay to Sidney Cove in Port Jackfon ; 
the arrival of the two French fhips, the Bouffole and Affro- 





* The greateft height of the thermometer here recorded, is 
825° ;—82° 51° is the number printed ; but as it is neither ufual, 
nor poflible, to obferve the height of this inftrument with fuch pre- 
cifion, we conclude it to be an error of the prefs. 
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Jabe, which were fent out in 1785 to make difcoveries, under 
the command of MV. de la Peyroufe; and of the fatal accident 
which happened to M. L’Angle, captain of the Aftrolabe, at 
Mafuna, one of the Vfles des Navigateurs. This officer had gone 
afhore, with about 40 men, for the purpofe of filling fome 
water-cafks, and was fuddenly attacked by the natives, with 
whom they had, before, been on the moft friendly terms: but 
by whom, M. L’Angle, and 12 of his party,"were on this oc~ 
cafion cruelly murdered. It is not known whether any, or 
what offence, had been given by the Europeans, to occafion 
this treachery, This chapter allo contains an account of the 
debarkation at Sidney Cove; of their erecting temporary ha- 
bitations for the officers, marines, and convicts ; of their be- 
ing attacked, on their landing, by a dyfentery and the {curvy ; 
of the fuccefs of the red gum, which is found in this country, 
in removing the former of thefe complaints ; and defcriptions 
of the trees that produce both it and the yellow gum. The 
appearance of the tree which yields the latter, 1s extremely 
remarkable: it is low and fimall, with long grafly leaves, 
{pringing all together out of the crown of it, and hanging 
down, every way, from the centre of the crown: out of which 
iflues a long ftraight ftem, of the reed kind, and rifes 12 or 
14 feet, at the top of which is the fructification. In the be- 
ginning of February, they had much thunder and lightning, 
which killed five of their fheep. 

The eighth chapter begins with a defcription of Port Jack- 
fon, which, 

‘ From an entrance not more than two miles acrofs, gradually 
expands into a noble and capacious bafon, having foundings fuf- 
ficient for the largeft veffels, and fpace to accommodate, in per- 
fet fecurity, any number. It runs chiefly in a weflerly direQion, 
about thirteen miles into the country, and contains not lefs than » 
100 fmall coves, formed by narrow necks of land, which, by their 
projections, afford admirable fhelter from all winds. Sidney Cove 
lies on the fouth fide of the -harbour, between five and fix miles 
from the entrance.’ 

We have, next, an account of the Governor’s opening his 
commiffion, on the 7th of February; the extent of his jurifs 
diction, which takes in all New Holland, and the adjacent 
ifles ; his fpeech on the occafion ; and the difficulties which he 
met with in erecting temporary habitations for his people, and 
in eftablifhing a peaceable intercourfe with the natives. “The 
chapter concludes with ap account of the fettlement of Nor- 
folk Ifland, in lat, 29° 2° S. and long. 168? 10° E. and the 
Governor’s inftructions to Lieutenant King, on that occafion. 

Chapter 1x. informs us of the firit criminal court which it 
was found neceffary to hold in this new fettlement. At this 
court, 
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court, fix convicts received fentence of death for purfuing 
their old trade; three of them without even the poftibility of 2 
temptation to commit the crimes of which they were now 
convicted: fo inveterate were their habits of difhonefty! One, 
who appeared to be at the head of the gang, was executed im- 
mediately ; another, feemingly lefs culpable than the reft, was 
pardoned ; and the other four were banifhed to a fmall ifland, 
where they were allowed only bread and water. 

On the 2d of March, the Governor went, with a long-boat 
and cutter, to examine the place which is called by Captain 
Cook, Broken Bay, and which lies about eight miles to the 
northward of Port Jackfon. ‘They found this to be an excel- 
lent harbour, confifting of four very extenfive branches, The 
moft northerly and the moft foutherly of thefe have bars at the 
entrance into them, but the two middle branches appear to 
have fufficient water all the way up, for veflels of any fize. 
They met with many of the natives, whom they found, in 
general, very friendly. ‘The land about this bay is higher 
than Port Jackfon, and is covered with wood to the very fum- 
mits of the mountains. 

From the tenth chapter, we learn, that the French fhips, 
under the command of MZ. de la Peyroufe, fiiled from Botany 
Bay on the 10th of March. On the 19th, Lieutenant Ball 
arrived from Norfolk Ifland, after landing Lieutenant King, 
his colony, ftores, and provifions, with fome difficulty, on ac- 
count of the want of a convenient landing-place. The de- 
fcription which is here given of this ifland confirms, in the 
moft ample manner, every thing faid of it by its difcoverer, 
Captain Cook *. Indeed, nothing can be more enchanting 
than Mr. King’s account of this little fpot, unlefs it be the 
defcriptions of Tinian, and Juan Fernandez, in Lord Anfon’s 
Voyage; and we have heard one of the perfons who landed 
on it declare, that, if he were difpofed to turn hermit, he did 
not know a place to which he fhould be fo much difpofed to 
retire, as this, before it was made “‘ a den of thieves.” 

Chapter xz. relates the events which attended two attempts 
to examine the country: but the obitacles were fo many, and 
fo great, that they could not penetrate many miles, before 
all the provifions which they could carry, were exhaufted, It 
appears that the coaft is lined, in thofe parts, at leaft, where 
they are fettled, with a kind of impenetrable foreft, formed by 
large trees, interwoven together by the creeping plant ufually 
called a fupple jack: but, farther inland, they found the country 





* See his Second Voyage, vol. ii. p. 147. 
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more open, with pleafing profpects, and the foil excellent. In 
one of thefe excurfions, they faw, for the firit time, one of 
thofe black fwans which were mentioned by Dampier, in his 
voyage to thiscountry. It was a noble bird, larger than the 
common fwan, and equally beautiful in form. On being fhot 
at, it rofe, and difcovered that its wings were edged with 
white ; the bill was tinged with red. 

tn May, 8 or 10 acres were fown with wheat and bar- 
Jey, befide what had been fown by the officers and indivi- 
duals, on their own account. On the 5th, 6th, and 8th of 
this month, the Lady Penrhyn, Capt. Sever, the Charlotte, 
Capt. Gilbert, and he Scarborough, Capt. Marfhall, left Port 
Jackfon, and proceeded on their voyage to China ; and, about 
the fame time, the Supply, Lieutenant Ba!l, failed for Lord 
Howe’s Ifland (which had been difcovered by the fame fhip in 
her voyage to Norfolk Ifland), in hopes of procuring fome 
turtle, to check the progrefs of the fcurvy, with which the 
people were {till fo much affected, that near two hundred men 
were incapable of work. 

The xitth chapter informs us, that the Supply returned from 
Lord Howe’s Ifland on the asth, unfortunately without a 
fingle turtle; from which they concluded that thofe animals 
refort there only in the fummer, many being feen when the 
ifland was difcovered in February. In this month, three of 
the convicts were killed by the natives, and one much wound- 
ed in the back: there were reafons to fuppofe that the former 
were the aggreflors. About the beginning of June, the fettle- 
ment fuffered a great lofs ; two bulls and four cows ftrayed, 
being neglected by the man who attended them, and were 
never feen afterward. In June, two more of the convicts were 
tried and executed. The furgeon’s return, on the 3oth of this 
month, informs us, that 1 marine, 1 woman, and I of their 
children, died on the voyage ; that 3 marines, and 2 children, 
had died fince they landed ; and that 30 marines, and fix wo- 
men and children, were then on the fick lift: alfo, that 36 
male, and 4 female convicts, and 5 of their children, died on 
the paliage; 20 male, 8 female, and 8 children, had died 
since they Janded; and that 66 were then under medical treat- 
nent. 

The xi11th chapter contains defcriptions of Sidney Cove ; 


of the temporary buildings which were then erected; and of 


the town that is intended to be built; the principal ftreet of 
which will be 200 feet wide. Materials for building are plen- 
tiful, except lime, and good of their kind; but no fubftitute 
for lime has yet been found. The climate at this Cove is 
contidered equal to the fineft in Europe. The rains are 
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never of long duration ; and there are feldom any fogs. ‘The 
foil, though generally light, and rather fandy, is full as good 
as is ufually found fo near the fea-coaft. All the plants and 
fruit-trees which were brought un-damaged, from Brafil and 
the Cape, thrive exceedingly ; and vegetables, when the laft 
accounts came away, were become plentiful. “There were fine 
melons and cauliflowers in the Governor’s garden; orange- 
trees flozrifh ; and the fig-trees and vines improve ftill more 
rapidly. 

Chapter XIV. contains an account of the firft a& of unpro- 
voked depredation made by the natives. While our people 
were fifhing, they came down to the place in a confiderable 
body, moft of them with their fpears poifed, ready to throw, 
if our people had made any refiftance, and ftood in this pof- 
ture, while others feized and carried off the greateft part of the 
fifh. The Governor fuppofes they were driven to this by ne- 
ceflity, as provifions of all kinds, and particularly fifh, which 
makes a principal part of their food, are very fcarce in the 
winter feafon. 

In July, the Governor made another expedition to examine 
the country between Port Jackfon and Broken Bay ; and found 
the land, in general, good, and fit for cultivation. In this 
excurfion, they had interviews with many of the natives, which 
all ended peaceably: but they had frefh inftances of their dif- 
trefs for food, and of their fhynefs and diflike to their new 
neighbours. 

On the 2d of O&ober, the Sirius failed for the Cape of 
‘Good Hope, to purchafe grain for feed, flour, and other ne- 
ceflaries. At that time, the officers had all feparate houfes, and 
the whole detachment was comfortably lodged. 

The fifteenth chapter relates wholly to natural hiftory, and 
contains defcriptions (with engravings) of the following ani- 
mals: the fpotted opoffum, the vulpine opoflum, the Norfolk 
Ifland flying fquirrel, the blue-bellied parrot, the Tabuan 
parrot, the Pennantian parrot, the Pacific paroquet, the facred 
king’s fifher, the fuperb warbler, the Norfolk Ifland petrel, 
the bronze-winged pigeon, the white-fronted heron, the wat- 
tled bee-eater, and the pfittaceous horn-bill. 

The xvith ichapter contains a number of papers relative 
to the corps of marines; the quantity of provifions ; dead and 
fick fince the latt report, on. the 30th of September 1788 ; 
and the number of perfons living at the two fettlements of Port 
Jackfon and Norfolk Ifland at that time; at Port Jackfon, 
698 men, 193 women, and 43 children; at Norfolk 
Ifland, 44 men and 16 women. | 
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Chapter xvil. contains nautical remarks, and inftruCtions 
relative to Rio de Faneiro, Norfolk, and Lord Howe’s Iflands, 

The eighteeenth and nineteenth chapters contain anecdotes 
of Lieutenant Shortland, agent for the tranfports ; with an ac- 
count of his voyage from Port Jackfon to England, by way of 
Batavia, in the Alexander, in company with the Friendship, 
the Prince of Wales, and the Borrowdale. , They failed trom 
Port Jackfon on the 14th of July 1788, directing their courfe 
to the eaft-north-eaft, with intent to touch at Lord Howe’s 
Ifland. The Prince of Wales and the Borrowdale parted com- 
pany with the Alexander and the Friendfhip on the 16th, whe- 
ther by accident or delign, does not appear: butit feems to have 
been fortunate for the two former that they did fo: the two 
latter purfued their courfe for the ifland till the 20th; when, 
finding that the wind continued to blow frefh, which would 
make the anchoring-place there a lee-fhore, they gave up the 
. defign, and ftood a more northerly courfe. That day, they dif- 
covered a very extenfive fhoal, in lat. 29° 20° S. and about 
159° E. long. ; and the next day, an ifland in Jat. 28° 10 S. 
and about 160° E. long. both of which they called after Sir 
Charles Middleton, the ‘comptroller of the navy. Nothing ma- 
terra] happened after this time, til] the 31ft, when, being in 
Jat. 10° 52° S. and long. 161° 11 E. they difcovered land, and 
coafted it, in a N. W. direétion, till the 8th of Augutt. 
They then found a paflage to the northward, through 
which they procecded, with land to the weftward of them, of 
which they faw no end. This paffage is in lat. 6° 50° S. and 
Jong. 156!° E.; fo that the ifland, which lies to the eaftward 
of the ftraits through which they pafled, and which they call- 
ed New Georgia, is at leaft 120 leagues in length. 

No doubt can be entertained of this being the fame ifland 
which was difcovered by Mendana, in 1§75, and called by him 
St. Chrifioval. It was therefore wrong to give it another 
name, uniefs they had learned the name given to it by the 
natives. ‘hat this ifland is the St. Chriftoval of Mendana, 
is evident, for Arias * tells us, that the middle of St. Chrifto- 
val is in lat. 7 deg. to 8 deg. fouth ; and that it is 110 (Spa- 
nifh) leagues in circuit. It has, moreover, aportin 11° 5, 


LZurvos, according to Figueroa +, and according to: W. by S. 


about a day’s fail from the ifland which was difcovered, and 
called Santa Cruz, by the fame voyager t, and New Guern- 
fey by Captain Carteret. ‘That Santa Cruz is the fame with 





_ ® See Mr. Dalrym ple’s sonal vol. i, pegs. + Ibid. p. 46. 
t Ibid. p. 92. 200. 
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Carteret’s New Guernfey, is certain, not only from the fitua- 
tion and extent of it, but alfo from the port at the N. W. ex. 
tremity, and from the volcano which lies to the north of it *. 
This is a ftill further confirmation of Lieut. Shortland’s 
difcovery being the St. Chriftoval of Mendana. 

After leaving this land, they directed their courfe toward the 
north-weft ; and, foon after, the {curvy attacked the crews of 
both veflels in a moft dreadful manner. On the 16th of Au- 
guft, they crofled the equator, in 154° E. long. ; and on the 
roth of September, they made the Pelew Iflands, lately fo much 
celebrated for their hofpitable reception of Captain Wilfon and 
his crew: but as the account of that voyage was not pub- 
lifhed when the Botany Bay fleet failed, Lieutenant Short- 
land was not happy enough to know that fo propitious a re+ 
treat was within fo fmall a diftance. They, however, land- 
ed on one of the moft eafterly of them, and were furprifed 
to hear many of the natives repeat the word Englces, * as 
if to inquire (fays the narrative) whether we were of that nae 
tion: but when they underftood that we were, they thook 
their heads, and faid, B/pagnol:’ and the voyagers, or their 
editors, conclude it was hence that they behaved in a lefs 
friendly manner to them than they would have done, if they 
had not difcovered that they were Englifh; and have fince in+ 
ferred, that the ifland on which they landed, was Artingall. Now 
this inference appears to US, @imbiabpeetloiw, totally contrary 
to that which ought to have been drawn from the tranfaction, 
For, by the fhaking of their heads, we fhould have concluded 
that the natives did not believe Lieut. S. and his men to be 
Englifh, but Spaniards, and fuppofed that they wanted to ime 
pofe themfelves on them as Englifh. Indeed, it feems clearly 
to us that this was their idea; and that the reafon why they 
treated the voyagers le{s courteoufly afterward than they had 
done before, arofe from this very circumftance; for it is cer- 
tain that this ifland was not Artingall, as will appear evi- 
dently from the accounts of the two voyages. 

On the igth of October, they were within eight leagues 
of the Ifland of Borneo; and, at this time, the Alexander 
had loft eight men, and had only four men and two boys 
capable of doing duty ; the Friendfhip had only five people 
who were not difabled. They therefore agreed to evacuate 
the Friendfhip, and fink her, and take her people and ftores 
on board the Alexander: but notwithftanding this, the Alex- 
ander was in fuch a debilitated ftate when they reached Bata- 





* Dalrymple’s Voyages, vol. i. p. 70. 187. and Hawk(fworth, 
vol. i. p. 356, &C. 
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via, on the 18th of November, that they could not furl their 
fails without affiftance from the fhips which Jay in the road. 

Chapter xx. contains Lieut. Watts’s narrative of the re- 
turn of the Lady Penrhyn tranfport from Port Jackfon, by the 
way of Otaheite, to Canton. This narrative is chiefly inte- 

refting, as it informs us of the fituation of things at the So- 
ciety Ifles. In July 1788, Omai had been dead fome years, 
and alfo the two Deer Zealand boys which Captain Cook lefe 
with him. Mahune, the chief of Eimeo, in revenge for the 
damage which Captain Cook had done him, had attacked 
Otoo, and killed all the cattle which the Captain had left there, 
They found Otoo {till living, and as friendly as ever; and 
alfo Oediddee, who accompanied Captain Cook in one trip to 
the fouthward, and who had neither loft his regard for the 
Englifh, nor his remembrance of a fingle place where he had 
been with them. 

Chapter xx1. gives Captain Marfhall’s narrative of the paff- 
age of the Scarborough tranfport, In company with the Char- 
Jotte, Captain Gilbert, from Port Jackfon to Canton, by the 
way of Tinian. Thefe veflels left Port fackion in the be- 
ginning of May, got fome refrefhments at Lord Howe’s 
Ifland, «and pailing within fight of Norfolk Iland, fteered 
thence almoft due north, and pafied the equator in about 174° 
of E. long. on the 38th of June. From this ete till the 
goth of June, when they.were in 10° of N. lat. and 1692 
22° of E. long. they appear fcarcely ever to save been out of 
fight of land, “fo thickly ftrown with iflands is all that part of 
the ocean ! On the 3rft of July, they made the Ladrone Ifles ; 
and, on the 4th of Auguft, anchored on the S. W. fide of Ti- 
nian. Jhey landed their fick inflantly, having fifteen guite 
difabled, and the reft fo weak that they could fearcely work 
the fhip; and it is remarkabiz, though they were on fhore 
only three or four days, being blown off from the bank on the 
8th, that they were fo much relieved by it, as to remain very 
well till their arrival at Canton, on the 8th of September. 

The twenty-fecond chapter is wholly devoted to natural hif- 
tory; and contains engravings, with defcriptions, of the fol- 
lowing animals. Birds: the Bankian cockatoo, the red-fhoul- 
dered paroquet, the New Holland goat- -fucker, the New Hol- 
Jand cafiowary, the white gallinule, and the great brown king’s 
fifher. Quadrupeds : a dog from New South Wales, the 
{potted martin, the kanguroo, the kanguroo-rat, the laced li- 
zard, and the black flying opofium. Fith: the bag-throated 
baliftes, two remarkable fharks, and another not greatly dif- 
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An appendix contains the route of the Alexander tranfport, 
from the Cape of Good Hope to Botany Bay ; the route of 
the Supply, after parting company with the Alexander, to Bo- 
tany Bay; the route of the Supply from Port Jackfon to Nor- 
folk Ifland, and from Norfolk Iffand to Port Jackfon; from 
Port Jackfon to Lord Howe’s Ifland, and back to Port Jack- 
fon; the route of the Alexander from Port Jackfon to Bata- 
via; the route of the Lady Penrhyn from Port Jackfon to 
Otaheite, and from Otaheite to Canton ; and the route of the 
Scarborough from Port Jackfon to China ; and the book con- 
cludes with a lift of the conviéts fent to New South Wales in 
1787, the date of their conviction, and the term of years for 
which they were fentenced. It is remarkable, that there are 
very few women from any place but London. 

Such are the materials from which the mifcellaneous work 
before us is compofed. It certainly affords much information, 
and fuch as is authentic. It contains alfo fome miftakes: the 
following occurred to us in the perufal of it. P. 26, 27, we 
are told there is a * good harbour’ in the ifland of Afcenfion. 
P. 126,'the latitude of Port Jackfon is faid to be 32? 52° 30” S. 
and its longitude 159° 19° 30” E. On the fketch of Sidney 
Cove, thefg are faid to be 33° 52° 30° S. and 151° 19 30° EF. 
and on the plan of Port Jackfon, 33° 50’ S. and 151° 25’ E. 
P. 160, Hapaee is faid to be one of the Sandwich Ifles, in- 
ftead of one of the Friendly Ifles; and there are fome others, 
which are of lefs moment. 

In concluding, we fhall make a few remarks on the dif- 
ferent routes which were purfued by the tranfport veflels after 
they left Port Jackfon. The Alexander and the Friendfhip 
came by the way of Batavia; and the Prince of Wales and the 
Borrowdale, which failed at the fame time, round Cape Horn, 
Experience has fhewn which of thefe was the moft prudent. 
The two latter arrived in England, as far as we know, with- 
out accident, and a long time before the former; while they 
loft a great part of both crews, and were obliged to facrifice 
one veflel to fave the other, with the wretched remains of the 
people. We judge not altogether by events; and acknowlege 
it was rather too early in the year to make the paflage round 
Cape Horn quite eligible: but it has long been known, that 
a paflage round that Cape, to the eaftward, is by no means fo 
formidable at any time, as one round it to the weftward. ‘he 
Lady Penrhyn, the Scarborough, and the Charlotte, which 
were all bound to China, failed at the fame time: the firft ran 
eaftward as far as Otaheite, while the two latter made their 
paflage between New Holland and New Caledonia, by the La- 
drone Ifles, Thefe, as might be expected, made the paflage 
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in forty-one days lefs than the Lady Penrhyn: fhe, however, 
loft not a man, nor does fhe appear to have fuffered any dif. 
trefs ; whereas the other two were diftrefled greatly. Both 
routes appear to have been ill-judged, at Jeaft in the circum. 
{tances which attended their fetting-out, after being without 
refrefhments of any kind for fo many months. Under their 
circumftances, and with our prefent knowlege of thofe feas, 
the molt eligible track would certainly have been, to make the 
Friendly Iflands firft, where they were fure of a hofpitable re- 
ception, and every refrefhment which they could require : after 
which, they had a fair wind before them, or might, as the 
Lady Penrhyn did, make a fair one of it, all the way to China, 
without going fo far out of their way to feek it, by many hun- 
dred leagues. —But we need not be furprifed at fuch a diverfity 
of opinions, nor at the misfortunes which fome fuffered, after 
we are told (p. 186), that thofe fhips were all utterly unpro- 
vided with the articles which have been found fo ufeful for pre- 
ferving health in long voyages ; and the captains of them de- 
ftitute of the afliftance of charts, and the obfervations of former 
navigators. May it not be faid, with juftice, that fuch cap- 
tains and fuch owners are properly fuited co one another ; and 
that neither of them can be too feverely reprobatéd for their 
want of attention to their people, and even to their own inte- 
reft and fafety f as all thofe articles might have been pro- 
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Art. VI. Dr. Reid on the A@ive Powers of Man. 
[ Article concluded from p. 76. | 


Unprr the title of malevolent affeGtions, Dr. Reid enume- 
rates two principles of action, emulation and refentment. When 
properly directed, they are of excellent ufe in the conftitution 
of man: but becaufe their excefs, to which we are very prone, 
is the fource of all the malevolence apparent in fociety, 
Dr. Reid has thought proper to call them malevolent. 

* Emulation is a defire of fuperiority to our rivals in any 
purfuit, accompanied with an uneafinefs at being furpaffed.’ 
When the object of our purfuit pofleffes real excellence, and 
is attainable by our exertions, this principle gives vigour to 
our efforts; and contributes, powerfully, to our improve- 
ment. When the cafe is otherwife, or when our emula- 
tion leads us to aim at fuperiority, lefs by exalting ourfelves 
than by depreffing our rival, it caufes the moft difmal effects, 
It excites and produces envy, detraction, and all thofe ma- 
lignant paffions, which devour, as their natural food, the 
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fame and happinefs of thofe who are moft deferving of our 
elteem. 

Refentment difpofes us to refift and retaliate any hurt that 
may be offered either to ourfelves, or to thofe for whom we 
have an affection. It is diftinguifhed into two kinds; that 
which is fudden, and that which is deliberate. The firft is a 
mere animal impulfe, and may be excited by hurt of any 
kind: but the laft is a rational principle, and can be raifed 
only by real or conceived injury. It was given to us for the 

urpofe of defence; and fuppofes a conviction that the object 
of it has life and feeling. It is a kind of penal ftatute, pro- 
mulgated by nature, againft mifchief: but as the execution of 
jt is committed to the fufferer, it is often carried beyond the 
bounds of juftice; and has been found fo liable to abufe, that, 
in every well-regulated community, the right of redrefling 
wrongs is taken from the private party, and is given up to the 
magiftrate and the laws. 

Having thus enumerated the animal principles of action, 
Dr. Reid concludes his obfervations on this important fubjec, 
by confidering three things that have great influence in ex- 
citing or allaying their vehemence. ‘Thefe are paffion, difpofi- 
tion, and opinion. 

By paffion, he underftands, not any principle of action dif- 
tinct from the defires and affections before explained, but, fuch 
a degree of vehemence in any of them as is apt to produce 
agitation or perturbation, in the body or mind. He fhews 
that, from want of attention to the precife meaning of this 
word, inany difputes and paradoxes have arifen, both in an- 
cient and in modern times, concerning the office of the paf- 
fions. After an examination of their nature, he concludes 
* that they make us liable to {trong temptations, and give to 
human virtue an opportunity of gathering ftrength by ftruggle 
and effort: that they impel us often to what is good, as well 
as to what is bad; and that whenever their effects are bad, it 
is in our power to prevent them, by vigorous exertions of felf- 
command.’ 

By difpcfition, Dr. Reid means, a ftate of mind which, 
while it Jatis, gives a pronenefs to be moved by certain animal 
principles rather than by others. ‘Thefe ftates of mind are va- 
riable. They feem to arife, fometimes, from a kind of affoci- 
ating power among the principles of action themfelves ; fome- 
times from the circumftances of our fortune; and at other 
times, from the ftate of our health. Good and bad humour, 
elation and depreffion of mind, are here particularly confidered ; 
their origin is afcertained ; and their effect on our conduct and 
manners is defcribed, 
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Many of the principles of action, which have been enumes 
tated, fuppofe fome knowlege of their object, and fome opi- 
nion regarding it. All of them may be ftimualated or reftrained 
by the judgment which we form of their object; and, there- 
fore, it is of confequence to us that this judgment be correct. 
The juftnefs of our opinions is, indeed, a matter of import- 
ance, not only to ourfelves, but to the public. Opénion is the 
chief initrument to be ufed in the government and difcipline 
of free men; and every well-regulated ftate will be careful 
to form its members by proper education, and inftruction for 
acting with wifdom, in the ftation to which they are deftined. 

After reviewing the influence of paffion, difpofition, and 
opinion, Dr. Reid concludes what he meant to offer on the 
animal principles of action, by confidering what would be the 
condué of a Being actuated by no higher principle than thefe 
confiderations. Here he fhews, that a man of this defcription 
could follow no regular and confiitent train of action. * He 
would have no charaéter at all, but be benevolent or fpiteful,, 
pleafant or morofe, honeft or difhoneft, as the prefent wind of 
paffion or tide of humour moved him.’ To give order and 
confiftency to our condu&t, our Maker has endowed us with 
principles of a higher rank ; to which, Dr. Reid has given the 
name of rational principles of action. 

The rational principles of action require, in all their exer- 
tions, not only intention and will, but judgment and reafon. 
They are reduced, by the author, to two, a regard to our good 
on the whole, and a regard to our duty. 

All our animal principles are dire&ted to particular objedts : 
but we feel alfo a power within us, which compares thefe 
objects; which marks their connections and their confe- 

uences ; and which, from an extenfive view of every cir- 
cumftance belonging to them, determines which of them it is 
our intereft to purfue. ‘This determination concerning what is 
good for us on the whole, fuppofes the exercife of reafon ; and 
can be made only by Beings that are rational. 

‘ As foon as we have the conception of am object as good 
for us on the whole, we are led by our conftitution to defire 
and purfue it. It juflly claims a preference to every object of 
purfuit that can come in competition with it.’ In giving it this 
preference, we act accerding to reafon; and we are fupported 
by felf-approbation, and by the applaufe of mankind. The con- 
trary actions, being foolifh and unreafonable, are accompanied 
with fhame and felf-condemnatien from the agent, and with 
contempt from the fpetator. : 

Though this principle be not the fame with the principle of 
duty, it leads to the practice of every virtue. To the virtues 
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of prudence, temperance, and fortitude, it leads directly ; and 
when we confider our connection with fociety, and the happi- 
nefs refulting from the exercife of benevolent affection, it leads 
alfo, though more indirectly, to the practice of juftice, huma- 
nity, and all the focial virtues. 

Though the dictates of this principle coincide with what 
duty demands of us, yet if this were the only regulating prin- 
ciple of human conduét, we fhould be much lefs perfect than 
we are. The rizht application of it would require more ex- 
tenfive views of life, and a more correct judgment of good and 
ill, than the greater part of mankind can ever attain. It might 
fuggeft a train of actions that would deferve our cool approba- 
tion, as wife and prudent; but it could not produce that vir- 
tuous and liberal conduét, which alone can force our efteem 
and love. It would even fail to attain that happinefs which is 
its object, becaufe it would render our purfuits mere mercenary 
fervices, and deprive us of thofe generous triumphs that {pring 
from the practice of pure and difinterefted virtue. From all 
thefe confiderations, Dr. Reid concludes, that * a regard to 
our good, upon the whole, though it be a rational principle of 
action, yet, if taken by itfelf, would be a far more uncertain 
rule, would give lefs perfection to the human character, and 
far lefs happinefs, than when joined with another rational prin- 
ciple, to wit, @ regard to duty.’ 

The notion of duty, or of moral obligation, is too fimple to 
admit of a logical definition: but we may infer, from the 
conduct and from the language of all mankind, that it is uni- 
verfally underftood. It confifts in a certain relation between 
an agent and his a¢étion; and implies that the action is volun- 
tary, and that the agent has underftanding, will, and aéctive 
power. The principle from which it arifes, is fuperior, in dig- 
nity, to the principle of intereft. It is an original power of 
the mind which has been called the moral faculty, the mo- 
ral fenfe, and confcience. By this faculty, Dr. Reid contends 
that we have the conceptions of right and wrong in conduct, 
of merit and demerit, of duty, of moral obligation, and of all: 
our other moral notions: that by it we perceive the agree- 
ment of thefe notions with the actions of men: that the firft 
principles of reafoning in morals, are its immediate dictates ; 
and that we have the fame caufe to rely on thefe dictates, as 
on the determinations of our fenfes, or of our other natural fa- 
Cuities, : 

Befide fuggefting the conception of moral objets, the 
Operations of this power are attended with a benevolent or 
malevolent affection toward the agent; and with an agreeable 
Or an uneafy emotion refulting from that affection. Moral 
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worth, even in a ftranger, never fails to attract our efteemy 
and to give us pleafure; when it is obferved in ourfelves, we 
glow with the pride of confcious virtue, and tafte the fweeteft 
of all human enjoyments, in the approbation of our own minds, 
Moral turpitude, on the contrary, excites our averfion to the 
guilty perfon. If that perfon be connected with us, our aver- 
fion is accompanied with fhame and dejection of mind: if we 
ourfelves be the criminals, that fhame rifes to remorfe, the moft 
uneafy feeling that can prey on the heart of man; which fets 
him at variance with himfelf, and makes him dread the refent- 
ment of every rational fpectator of his conduct. 

Having thus eftablifhed the exiftence of a moral principle in 
the mind, and explained its operations, Dr. Reid proceeds to 
offer fome other remarks for unfolding its nature more com- 
pletely. With this view, he obferves, 1. That confcience, 
like all our other powers, comes to maturity by infenfible de- 
grees, and may be much aided in its ftrength and vigour by 
proper culture. 2. That confcience is peculiar to man, and 
one of thofe prerogatives by which we are raifed above the 
brute animals. 3. That confcience is evidently intended by 
nature to be the immediate guide and director of our conduét, 
after we arrive at the years of difcretion ; and laftly, That it 
is both an active and intellectual power of the mind; active, 
fo far as every truly virtuous action muft be more or lefs in- 
fluenced by it; and intellectual, as by it folely we are fupplied 
with the original notions of right and wrong, in all their dif- 
ferent forms ; and with the firit principles of many important 
branches of human knowlege. 

After difcuffing fo fully the principles of human action, Dr, 
Reid proceeds to inquire, whether, in producing the effeéts 
that flow from them, man is to be confidered as an agent 
in the proper fenfe of that word; or if his will, in every vo- 
Juntary action, be neceflarily determined by fomething invo- 
juntary in the ftate of his mind, or by fomething in his ex- 
ternal circumitances. ‘This is the fubject of his fourth eflay, 
which is entitled, * of the liberty of moral agents.’ 

In this eflay, which is of confiderable length, the author 
examines the celebrated queftion concerning the freedom of the 
human will; and diiplays much ability in the ufe of con- 
troverfial weapons. He is an advocate for the liberty of our 
determinations; and what he has advanced on this head de- 
jerves the ferious attention of thofe who favour the oppofite 
doétrine. It is impofible to give a view of the principles on 
which his reafonings are founded, without extending this ar- 
ticle to ai improper length; and, therefore, we fhall only 
enumerate the topics to which he direéts our thoughts, 
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After ftating his idea of moral liberty and neceflity, he 
makes feveral remarks on the words caufe and effect, action and 
aftive power, in order to point out the ambiguous ufe that has 
been made of them, to unfold the circumftances which have 
occafioned this ambiguity, and to afcertain their proper figni- 
fication in the prefent controverfy. With a view to prepare, 
ftill farther, for underftanding diftin&ly, in what fenfe he 
afcribes moral liberty to man, he explains the nature of mo- 
tives, and the degree of influence which he is willing to allow 
them—a degree that is adequate, in his opinion, to all the uni- 
formity which appears in human conduct, which gives to re- 
wards and punifhments their proper effect, and which confti- 
tutes man a fit fubject of moral government. 

The arguments employed to prove that man is endowed 
with moral liberty, are chiefly three. 3. We have a natural 
conviction or belief, that, in many cafes, we act freely. 2. We 
are accountable Beings. 3. We are able to profecute an end 
by a long feries of means adapted to it. 

After illuftrating each of thefe arguments at confiderable 
length, Dr. Reid adverts to the objections which have been 
made to this do&rine. Several of thefe he fuppofes to have 
been obviated by his ftatement of the notion of liberty, and by 
the explanations that follow. ‘There are others, however, 
which {till remain ; and which have, for their object, to prove 
either that liberty of determination is impoffible, or that, in 
fact, man does not poflefs it. Under the firft of thefe heads, 
he confiders and confutes the doctrine of Leibnitz, that ** For 
every exifience, for every event, for every truth, there muft be a 
Sufficient reafon ;” and alfo the notion of Dr. Prieftley, ** That 
liberty of aétion implies an effect without a caufe.”” Under the 
laft, he examines the objection drawn from the divine pre« 
fcience ; and endeavours to thew, that the foreknowlege of fu- 
ture contingent events implies neither abiurdity nor contradic- 
tion; and that though man does not poflefs a power of this 
kind, and therefore finds fome difficulty to conceive it in any 
other Being, yet this is no reafon for inferring that it belongs 
not to God. On this head, we have alfo fome remarks on the 
permiffion of mora] evil, and an argument drawn from them in 
favour of liberty. 

In his laft eflay, the author treats of morals. His firft ob- 
ject here is, to enumerate the axioms, or firft principles, on 
which our reafonings in morality muft reft. “Thefe he confi- 
ders under three great clafles ; viz. fuch principles as relate 
either to virtue in general; or to the different particular 
branches of virtue; or to the comparifon of virtues, where 
they feem to interfere. Each of thefe clafles comprehends 
N 3 a num- 
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a number of felf-evident truths, which Dr. Reid fpecihes, 
and which he confiders as Jaying a firm foundation for moral 
{cience. 

‘ From them (i. e. the traths juft mentioned) the whole fyftem 
of moral conduct follows fo eafily, and with fo little aid of reafon- 
ing, that every man of common underftanding, who withes to 
know his duty, may know it. The path of duty is a plain path, 
which the upright in heart can rarely miflake. Such it muft be, 
fince every man is bound to walk init. There are fome intricate 
cafes in morals which admit of difputation; but thefe feldoin occur 
in practice, and when they do, the learned difputant has no great 
advantage; for the unlearned man, who ufes the beft means in his 
power to know his duty, and aéts according to his knowlege, is 
inculpable in the fight of God and man. He may err, but he is not 
guilty of immorality.’ : | 

If this doétrine be true, it may feem that there is little ufe 
for fy{tems of morals, or for inftruction in the principles of 
duty. ‘To obviate this objection, the author confiders the ne- 
ceility of inftruction for bringing to our knowlege even felf- 
evident truths; and of fyflems for the purpofe of avoiding 
thofe errors that may {pring from the prejudices, the paflions, 
and local fituation of individuals. For the fake of this advan- 
tage, and to facilitate apprehenfion and memory, the uncon- 
nected aphorifms of the firft moral writers were early reduced 
into a methodical arrangement. By the ancients, ail the 
branches of duty were commonly elafled under the four cardi- 
nal virtues, prudence, temperance, fortitude, and juftice. By 
Chriftian writers, they have been ranged more properly under 
the three heads, of the duty which we owe to God, to our~ 
felves, and to our neighbour. 

Syftems of natural jurifprudence, which teach the rights of 
men, have, for fome years paft, been very generally fubftituted in 
the place of fyftems of morals. In order to account for this fact, 
Dr. Reid explains the object of jurifprudence, traces the cir- 
cumflances that have contributed to its improvement, and 
ihews the propriety of employing its arrangements for the claf- 
fification of our duties. 

To this account of the principles of morals, and of the fyf- 
tems which have been invented for the arrangement of our du- 
ties and rights, Dr. R. has fubjoined four chapters, on fome 
important queftions in morality. ‘Thefe are clofely connected 
with the account which he had given of our moral powers.; and 
are intended as a juftification of it in oppofition to the doctrines 
of Mr. Hume. 

In the firit of thefe chapters, the author endeavours to prove, 
that every action deferving moral approbation, muft be done from a 
belief that it is morally good. From his reafoning in saan 
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this doctrine, he draws two conclufions, of great confequence 


to the theory of morals: 

« 1, That a moral faculty is effential to every Being capable of 
virtue or of vice: And, z. That the formal nature and effence of 
that virtue which is the object of mora! approbation, confifts neither 
in a prudent profecution of our intereft, nor in benevolent affec- 
tions, nor in qualities ufeful or agreeable, nor in fympathifing 
with the paffions or affetions of others; but it confilts in living in 
all good confcience, that is, in ufing the beit means in our power 
to know our duty, and acting accordingly.’ 

In the next chapter, Dr. Reid examines Mr. Hume's affer- 
tion, That juftice is not a natural, but an artificial virtue. In 
oppofition to this doctrine, he contends, that men perceive a 
turpitude in injuftice, as they do in other crimes, as foon as 
they come to the ufe of their moral faculty ; and that a con- 
ception of juftice, and of our obligatiqn to it, is coeval with 
our conception of a favour or of injury. He examines, alfo, 
at great length, the objections empioyed by Mr. Hume to 
over-turn thefe principles ; and, in a train of very clofe and lo- 
gical argumentation, endeavours to refute them, 

In the courfe of his reafonings on this fubject, Mr. Hume 
had employed fome principles, which, in the opinion of Dr. 
Reid, tend to weaken the obligation of contracts and promifes, 
In the following chapter, therefore, the nature of contracts is 
confidered ; and our obligation to fulfil them is explained and 
demonftrated. 

The laft chapter is employed in examining the doctrine which 
teaches, that our moral power is a mere feeling. In oppofition 
to this, Dr. Reid maintains, with great force of argument, 
that though every moral approbation and difapprobation be ac- 
companied with an agreeable or an uneafy feeling, yet this 
feeling is entirely dependent on a previous judgment concerns 
ing the merit or demerit of the conduct that excites it. 

We here clofe our account of a work,. which, like the for- 
mer publications of Dr. Reid, evinces the author’s great profi- 
ciency in the important /udy of MAN; a ftudy, to which, few 
of the fons of fcience have feduloufly applied fince the time of 
Mr. Locke; and in which, ftill fewer have made a progrefs 
equal to that of this juftly eminent philofopher of the North, 





Art, VII. 4 Letter to the Clergy of the Diocefe of Sarum. Towhich 
are added, Directions relating to Orders, Inftitutions, and Li- 
cences. By Shute, Lord Bithop of Sarum., 8vo. pp. 63. 18. 
Rivingtons. 1789. 


Turis Letter is the fub{tance of two vifitation charges already 
Gclivered to the Salifbury clergy collectively; and is here 
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printed, in order that each individual, to whom it is addrefled, 
might be poflefled of a copy of the Bifhop’s fentiments ; and, 
by confidering them at his leifure, be the better enabled 
to carry them into effe&t. It is divided into four fections. In 
the firft, the Bifhop congratulates his reverend brethren on the 
great fuccefs of Sunday {chools throughout the kingdom ; in- 
forms them, that the fcholars who are inftru€ted in them are 
fuppofed, on a moderate eftimate, to amount to the number of 
300,000 ; and exhorts his clergy to ufe their utmoft endeavours 
in giving further extenfion to fo beneficial an inftitution. In 
the 2d, he infifts on the neceflity of keeping in proper re- 
pair the churches and parfonage houfes within the diocefe; ex- 
plains the manner, and advifes the practice, of augmenting 
fmall livings by the means of Queen Anne’s bounty ; and ex- 
prefles his difapprobation of commuting tithes for land. In 
the 3d, he enforces the duty of refidence; and in cafes where, 
from t.eceflity, this cannot be complied with, enjoins the ftriQett 
inquiry into the qnalifications, moral and literary, and a libe- 
ral compenfation for the fervices, of licenfed curates ; points 
out the advantages of keeping punctual and accurate regifters of 
baptifms, marriages, and burials; calls for vigilance and care 
in appropriating parochial benefactions to the feveral purpofes 
for which they were defigned ; and gives advice to the younger 
part of his clergy relative to their drefs, conduét, and ftudies. 
In the 4th, his Lordfhip recommends great. caution and 
{crupulofity in giving titles and teftimonials for ordination ; 
promifing that he will fecond the efforts of his clergy in this 
refpect, by an attentive examination into the merits, abilities, 
and acquirements, of the candidates who come before him. 

Though no great ingenuity or novelty be difplayed in any 
thing advanced on the feveral topics above enumerated, they 
are uifcufled with good fenfe. In general, the Bifhop appears, 
throughout his letter, to be a friend to regularity and good or- 
der ; and a deiire to promote piety and virtue, truth and rea- 
fon, feems to be the prevailing wifh of his heart. In certain 
parts of his pamphlet, indeed, he may poffibly be thought to 
aflume fomewhat too much of the formality of the difciplina- 
rian; and in others, to be too much influenced by attache 
ment to a national eftablifhment. In a few places, appear- 
ances almoft tempt us to fay, his Lordfhip feems to confider the 
interefts of the church of England as of equal, if not of fupe- 
rior importance to the interefts of Chriftianity. 

Having obferved that he does not deem the greateft profi- 
ciency in the learned languages, to be, alone, a fufficient pre- 
paration for deacon’s orders, the author adds (p. 40.), ‘ Why 
it is not fufficient, a little reflection will convince you. A 
candidate 
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candidate for orders in the church of England mutft, before his 
admiflion, fubfcribe to its articles. but can he confcientioufly 
fub{cribe to thofe articles without being acquainted with their 
grounds and reafons ? Can he know thofe erounds and rea- 
fons without a very diligent itudy, not only of the books of the 
New ‘Teftament, which contain them, but of fuch books as 
have been written to explain them?’ ‘This is the only way 
which the right reverend prelate recommends to candidates for 
the Chriftian miniftry, in order to acquire, what is un- 
queftionably the moft effential qualification for that office, a 
knowlege of Chriftian divinity. Some readers, on perufing the 
above extract, may think, as very many members of the 
church of England, (and thofe, too, among the clergy,) have 
not only believed that*fome of the do&trines of the XXXIX ar- 
ticles are not contained in the N. T. but have publifhed their 
belief to the world, a more qualified affertion would have ap- 
peared more candid and impartial. Other readers may be of 
opinion, that as fome of the doctrinal points, maintained in the 
articles of the church of England, are univerfally allowed, by 
thofe who believe them, to be incomprehenfible, and confe- 
quently inexplicable, myfteries, there is fomewhat of inconfift- 
ency in recommending books to explain them: but thefe are 
not the remarks which we mean to make on the foregoing 
quot: ition. 

What we would more efpecially notice, is the tenor, and 
the tendency, of the whole pailage; in which it feems to be 
infinuated to the candidate for orders, that his theology is 
tc be drawn from human comments, in preference to the 
divine books themfelves: that the New Teftament is fub- 
ordinate to the xxxIx articles; and that the former is to be 
ftudied only for the purpofe of difcovering and tracing out 
from it the latter, which are to be the criterion by which the 
itudent is to judge of the facred code; inftead of that code be- 
ing made the ftandard by which the truth or falfehood of the 
articles themfelves muft be tried. It is, indeed, true, that 
any tenets, or fyftem, to which, as being the moft important, 
fafe, and infallible, a man Is required to {ub{cribe his unfeign- 
ed aflent, ought to be the firft and moft important object of his 
ftudy ; and, “on this account, it may feem proper to recom- 
mend to candidates fcr orders in the church of England, to 
give their principal attention to the xxx1x articles: but then, 
on the other hand, thus to exalt the articles above every thing 
elfe, by making them the teft of foundnefs in the faith, does 
not feem confiftent with that fuperior regard which, on other 
occafions, all Chriftians, as fuch, profefs for the word of God. 
This, 
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This, however, is an inconfiftency into which every church 
muft be led, while it requires an open fubfcription to one 
code, and tacitly acknowleges another as fupreme. It has, 
perhaps, been owing to this inconfiftency, that feveral advo- 
cates for Subfcription have attempted to juftify it, by faying, 
that it was not to be confidered as teftifying an unfeigned 
affent to any particular propofitions or doctrines, but merely 
as a fecurity that the peace of the church fhould not be dif- 
turbed. 

We fincerely wifh, however, and we think that policy alone 
(to confider no other motive) fhould dictate the meafure, we 
wifh that Subfcription were wholly abolifhed; and we think 
that fuch abolition would have no worfe effect on the national 
church, than that of adding to its credit. 

The language of the prefent pamphlet, with refpeci to perfpi- 
cuity, correctnefs, and elegance, is by no means fuperior ta 
that of fome other productions which have lately iflued from 


the right reverend bench, Peavy. 





Art. VIIL. Remarks on Fofephus’s Account of Herod’s Rebuilding of 
the Temple at Feru/alem; occaiioned by a Pamphlet lately pub- 
lifhed, entitled, Ewidence that the Relation of Fofephus concerning 
Herod’s having new built the Temple at Ferufalem, is either 
falfe or mifinterpreted. By TY. Burgels, A. M. Fellow of Cor- 
pus Chrifti College, &c. 8vo. pp. 58. 2s. Elmiley, &c. 1788. 


THE pamphlet which has given rife to the prefent publica- 
tion, was noticed in a former volume of our Journal *, Mr, 
Burgefs endeavours to fhew, that the new fenfe in which the 
author of the Evidence underftands the Relation of Jofephus, 
is neither confiftent with probability, the authority of {crip- 
ture, nor the ufual acceptation of the words in which the ac- 
count is delivered. He affirms, that Solomon’s temple, i. e. 
the vaos, was, like that of Zerubbabel, only 60 cubits in 
length; and cites, in fupport of his aflertion, 1 Kings 2, 
2 Chron. ch. 3 and 8, together with other paflages of {crip- 
ture and of Jofephus, fupported, perhaps unneceilarily, by the 
opinions of Ribera, Lightfoot, and Prideaux. Hence he con- 
cludes that Zerubbabel’s temple, being built on the fame area 
as Solomon’s, the foundations, which were removed by He- 
rod, could not have been any of the old foundations of Solo- 
mon’s temple, as the words of Jofephus are underftood by 
the author of the Evidence. ‘The application of the epithet 
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apxxioys to the foundations in queftion, had been confidently 
urged by that writer in fupport of his opinion; becaufe he 
deemed it applicable to fuch foundations only, as ** were de- 
cayed and worn out through the injuries of time.” Mr. Burgefs 
replies that agyaios is never ufed to fignify any other circum- 
{tance of time but priority of events; and that the foundations 
are called agyauiss, in confequence of their removal, and in 
oppofition to the érego, or new ones.—He confirms this cri- 
ticifm by an appeal to the Oeconomicus of Xenophon: where 
Ifchomachus, difcourfing with Socrates oa the improvement 
of eftates, fays, that ** his father and himfelf had improved 
many eftates very much beyond the value, which they bore, 
before thev came into their hands—Ev yao idt, spn, w Zw 
RCATES, OTs TNS HEX UIAS Thang MOAAIUS MOAT AaTIL HwPOUS aéioug 
ness nOn ET O.4 carey.” 

© Apyaia: tears (fiys Mr. B.) does not mean their ancient va- 
Jue, the value of very remote tmes (for, fuch a difference of 
value, Ifchomachus would probably not have thought any proof 
of their fkil]), but the value which the eftates had in the hands of 
thofe who poilefied them immediately before the Ufchomachi. So 
coyaiss Seue?ss means merely the foundations, which were before 
the i+-ccs had been laid.’ 

With the fame attention, Mr. B. examines other expreffions 
of Jofephus, which the author of the Evidence thought moft 
favourable to his hypothefis. Having endeavoured to fhéw 
that they are not inconfiftent with the opinion of Herod’s de- 
molition and rebuilding of the temple, he produces fuch ex- 
prefions and circumitances, as ‘ corroborate the ufual inter- 
pretation.” Without entering into the controverfy, we may 
obferve that this, and indeed every part of the pamphlet, is 
worthy of its very learned and refpectable writer. Yet we 
muft lament, that the author of the Evidence is fometimes 
treated with more apparent contempt than the goodnefs of his 
intention deferved; may, with more, perhaps, than Mr. B. 
meant to difcover. 

_ To the remarks, are fubjoined fome obfervations of Ernefti 
on the different parts of the temple, extraéted from his Jn/- 
tutio Interpretis Novi Teftamenti, excerptum e Flavii Zolepbi 
Antiq. ‘fud. Lib. 1§. and Ernefti’s WViflertation de Templo 
Herodis magni ad Aggai, Cap. Il..10, &c. ‘The Differtation, 
which is taken from the Opufcula Philologica of that celebrated 
critic, is well known to contain his method of reconciling 
the prophet with the hiftorian ; a method, which is, we pre- 
fume, adopted by Mr. Burgeds. 
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Art. 1X. Chrift the greater Glory of the Temple. A Sermon 
Preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, ac Chriit Church, 
November 9, 1788. By Benjamin Blayney, D. D. Regius 
Prof. of Hebrew, &c. &c. 4to. pp. 24. 18. Cadell. 

Tue defign of this difcourfe is to fhew, that there is no 
inconfiftency between the narrative of Jofephus and the pro- 
phecy of Haggai. The learned Profeflor is of opinion, that 
the original text af the latter, ftates no fuch oppofition be- 
tween the firft and fecond temple, as implies the neceflity of 


falfehood on the one fide or on the other : 

* For in the Hebrew ( {ays he) the words wil! be found to ftand pre- 
cifely thas—* GREAT SHALL BS THE GLORY OF THIS HOUSE, THE 
LATTER MORE THAN THE FORMER.” So that the words Lar- 
TER and FORMER may as well be confiructed with THE GLorRy, 
as with THIs Houss. Accordingly the Seventy have actually 
adopted this conftruction, and render, rHE LATTER GLORY OF 
THIS HOUSE SHALL BE GREATER THAN THE FORMER; and the 
context feems evidently to juftify the propriety of their tranflation. 
For in the introductory part of this prophecy the word First or 
FORMER is manifeitly applied to GLory, and not to THIS HOUSE. 
«« Who is left among you, that faw this houfe in her First 
cLtory? and how do you fee itnow? Is it not in your eyes in 
comparifon of it as nothing?” It is manifeft too, that in this 
paflace the term THis HOUSE is not confined in its application 
to the houfe which the Jews were then building, but is undeni- 
ably meant of Solomon’s temple. Nor indeed is it generally 
neceflary to render a houfe identically the fame, according 
to the common acceptation of Janguage, that it be built at one 
and the fame time, and exa@tly of the fame form and materials ; 
3t is fuflicient, though it fhould have been rebuilt at different 
times fucceflively, if it be erected ftill on the fame fcite, and de- 
voted to the felf fame purpofe. It is the houfe of God, the tem- 
appropriated to divine worfhip at Jerufalem, which is intended 
»y THIS HOUSE, whether built by Solomon, by the Jews under 
Zerubbabel, or by Herod. In like manner as we ufually fpeak 
of what has been tranfa&ted in the church of St. Paux’s at Lon- 
don, as well before its demolition, as fince it has been rebuilt 
in its prefent fplendour, as done in one and the fame church. Were 
it otberwife, how could Solomon’s temple be called TH1s HOUSE, 
zs it is in the paffage juft now cited? Or how are we to under- 
fland the words (Ezra, v. 11, 12, 13.) which the Jews are faid 
to have f{poken in anfwer to the Perfian officers, who demanded 
of them what authority they had for rebuilding their temple ? 
“* We are,” fay they, ‘* the fervants of the God of heaven and 
earth, and build tne House that was builded thefe many years 
ago, which a great king of Ifrael builded and fet up. But after 
that our fathers had provoked the God of heaven unto wrath, he 
gave them into the hand of Nebuchadnezzar, the king of Babylon, 
the Chaldean, who deitroyed rHis House, and carried the peo- 
ple away into Babylon. But in the firlt year of Cyrus the king 
of 
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of Babylon, the fame king Cyrus made a decree to build ruts 
House of God.” Here it is plain, that the words TH1Is HOUSE 
are alternately applied to the temple of Solomon, and that built 
under Zerubbabel, and may certainly as well be extended to that 
of Herod. So that allowing the conitruction now brought for- 
ward, there remains no longer a contradiction between Jofephus’s 
hiftory and the prophecy in queftion, whether we chooie to un- 
derftand by THE GLory the wealth and decorations introduced 
by Herod, and thofe that followed after him, or the manifeftation 
of the divine prefence in the fame temple by the Mefliah’s coming. 
Which of thefe two is to be preferred, is a point that may now, 
I think, be determined upon without much hefitation.’ 

This explanation is not new; having been fuggefted by 
Arch-bifhop Secker * in a note quoted by Bifhop Newcome, 
who prefers the Vulgate and Englifh verfions of the paf- 
fage to that of the Seventy. Profeflor Blayney, though he 
does not mention the Bifhop’s objection, invalidates it by pro- 
ducing Ruth, iii. 10. where the Englifh tranflators have ren- 
dered WRIT JQ YAN PIN Mao Thou haft 
foewn more kindnefs in the latter end than at the beginning.” 

The Profeflor thinks that the perfonal appearance of Chrift 
in the temple, conftituted the glory of which the prophet 
fpeaks ; contending, in oppofition to Dr. Heberden, that 
either MINN or MIWM may be applied to a fingle perfon, 
though the latter, perhaps, with a fignincation fomewhat 
more intenfe than the former. By the peace intimated in the 
prophecy, he underftands the Go/pel of Peace; 2nd by the 
“¢ fhaking,”? which was to affect the ** heavens, and the earth, 
and the fea, and the dry land, and all nations,” he believes that 
nothing elfe could be intended, but the change and revolution 
produced in the religious circumitances of the world at the 
coming of the Meffiah. 

‘ We are juftified (fays he) in applying it, in the manner 
now mentioned, by no lefs authority than that of the infpired 
writer of the epiftle to the Hebrews, who, in comparing the gof- 
pel covenant with that of the law, which alfo was introduced by 
God himfelf among the Jews with great folemnity, fays, ‘* Whofe 
voice then fhook the earth,” namely, at the giving of the law; 
** but now he hath promifed, faying, Yet once more I fhake not 
the earth only, but alfo heaven. And this word, Yet oace more, 





* The Septuagint verfion of this paffage of Haggai, was warmly 
recommended to us tn a letter figned Bid/icus. Our learned cor- 
refpondent had employed the fame mode of elucidating the pro- 
phecy that Dr. Blayney has now adopted; and he very obligingly 
communicated it to us in July 1787.—We have now an oppor- 
tunity of returning him our thanks, which are due with reipect 
both to the matter and the manner of his letter. 
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fignifieth the removing of thofe things that are fhaken, as of things 
that are made,” or rather, that have been made and completed, 
«¢ that thofe things which cannot be fhaken,” meaning the ever- 
lating Gofpel, ‘* may remain.”——Thus clear, confiftent and 
harmonious in all its parts doth this prophecy appear, and is dif- 
cerned to be fully verified and accomplifhed by the coming of 
Chrift, now that the impediment is removed, which caft a dark 
fhade of confufion and perplexity around ir. And if it is fo much 
indebted for its illuftration to the alteration I have ventured to 
make in the tranflation, doth not the illuftration reflect back in 
turn a very ftrong prefumptive proof of the propriety of the al. 


dia 
teration : Pars. 





Art. X,. A Continuation of the Evidence, that the Relation of 
Jofephus, concerning Herod’s having new built the Temple at 
Jerufalem, is either falfe or mifinterpreted: with fome Obferv- 
ations on Mr, Burgefs’s Remarks, &c. To which is added a 
P. S. occafioned by a Sermon by Dr. Blayney. By the Author 
of the Evidence. 8vo. pp. 78. 1s. 6d. Rivingtons. 1789. 
In addition to his former arguments, this author contends, 

that Zerubbabel’s temple could not have been wholly taken 

down by Herod ; fince the high-prieft, who was the only per- 
fon permitted to enter the holy of holies, muft have been un- 
equal to the tafk of demolifhing that part of the building him- 
felf; particularly, as he could not legally enter it more than 
once in 3 year. He does not think that the laws were fuf- 
pended ; becaufe the law, which made it a capital offence in 
all, but the high-prieft, to enter the holy of holies, was ab- 
folute and irreverfible; and becaufe, had this law been difs 
penfed with, that which concerned the court of the priefts 
and the fanétuary, would not have been enforced. He anti- 
cipates an objection to this reafoning, viz. that, as the holy 
of holies was built’ by the priefts, fo it might be taken down 
by them. The cafes, he replies, are not parallel: for the 
priefts were not building what was the holy of belies, but what 
was to become fuch after they had built it. ¢ After it was be- 
come fuch, their right of interfering, or of being employed in it, 
was all at an end. They were to have no admiffion into it, and, 
if no admiffion, then neither could they be employed in taking it 
down.” ‘lhe author {till thinks that the particular expreffions 
of Jofephus, as well as the general tenor of his writings, only 

{peak of the temple as repaired, enlarged, and beautified by 

Herod. We fhall only tranfcribe his anfwer to Mr. Burgefs’s 

remarks on the AEX i01 Seuence. 

‘ In the former publication the Author has offered what he 
thought, and ftill thinks, a very probable conje€ture concerning 
the Sexcrauw: to be removed; but as that, however probable, is ftill 


only a conjecture, he doth not defire to avail himielf of it on the 
prefent 
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cafion. Let it be fuppofed that no fuch foundations ex- 

eee: thot mentioned in ie isdenes; and let us confider the 
in the following light. 

a Te enleles and pss building in length, one of its end walls 
mutt neceflarily be demolifhed, and that the floor of the new {pace 
snclofed may be level and uniform, the foundations of it mult be 
broken up and cleared away. And that this mutt be done upon fuch 
an occafion it is prefumed need not to be proved, as it is the prac- 
tice almolt of every day, and every country, where a building is to be 
exténded in length. With this then Herod’s work began, he broke 
up Sewersee HON AWS KK RATS CocAopnevos eTEgus Ems avUTwY Tov voy NYEEE® In 
thefe words then of the Hiftorian irsge, 1s very emphatical and de- 
cifive of the whole bufinefs. For he did not lay xew foundations 
in the place of the cld ones, which feems to be the general idea that 
has been the caufe of all the mifapprehenfion, but he laid OTHERS 
in another place and different direction from thofe which he had 
broken up, he carried them on rectilinearly with the former fide 
walls that were left ftanding, till they were of the fame extent with 
the original temple of Solomon, and upon them Tov vac mYyEigE janKeR 
yer ixatoy ovre wnxwve Itis conceived there is nothing in this inter- 
pretation of the paflage that is in the leaft forced or unnatural. 
“Erece, may well and jultly be fuppofed to exprefs foundations of a 
diferent kind from thofe which had been removed, as being laid in 
a different dire€tion, and thus the difficulty of this paflage will be 
fo far removed as to render it fairly reconcileable with the preced- 
ing part of the narrative. ‘The Hiltorian had faid that it was He- 
rod’s intention (not to build the temple of God, for that was built 
already) but to reform and beautify it, to enlarge the reeGoroc, and 
10 give it a greater elevation. He makes Herod addrefs the Jews 
concerning his intention to the fame effect, he makes the Jews un- 
derftand him as addrefling them to the fame effect, and not a word 
is faid or the molt diftant hint given of any defeéct in the temple 
then ftanding, except that it was inferior in extent and elevation 
tothe temple of Solomon. ‘This defect Herod was to remedy by 
making the neceflary additions to it, in the courfe of which as he 
muft unavoidably take down fome part of the building then ftand- 
ing, he would in confequence take away alfo the foundations of 
fach part as being ufelefs to remain, there being no farther ftruc- 
ture to be erected upon them. And being alfo to ereét additional 
buildings he muft neceffarily lay foundations for that purpofe diverfe 
from thofe he had removed, and in a different place and diretion, 
and this being admitted, asc» rss, &c. may fairly be interpreted 
of this, and the Hiftorian may be conceived to exprefs as much 
without having recourfe to the wild and enfupported notion of 
Herod’s having taken down the whole temple and built a new one 
in its room upon new foundations, of which the Author is now 
perfuaded there is not the leaft veltige in any of the writings of Jo- 
fephus, but every thing is contrary to it (De Bello, |. 1. 21. n.) 
Tov ds avTe Diaz, o; u mrecConny ELVA g Hab EWE Tr TVANS exapace TO WOM 
my AUTOS 8 TH YEW KATETHEVATEy which may be added to the other in- 
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ftances piven in the Evidence, &c. how entirely ignorant Jofephus 
was of any new temple builr by Herod at Jerufaiem.’ 

We have fele&ed this fpecimen becaufe it does not betray 
that angry and boilterous language, which difgraces fome paves 
of the pamphlet. Though the author had fome reafon to 
complain of Mr. Burgefs, he has furely complained too loudly. 
His reply to Doétor Blayney is conveyed in language which 
becomes a candid inquirer after truth; yet he doubts whether 
the Profeflor’s interpretation of the prophecy be reconcilable 
with the genius of the Hebrew language; and he conceives 
that it by no means anfwers the end for which it was pro- 
duced.—To grant that by this houfe, is intended, “* the houfe 
of Ged, the temple appropriated to divine worfhip at Ferufalem,” 
by whomfoever it was built, is, he thinks, both unneceflary 
and dangerous ; 

« Perhaps the learned Profeflor did not advert to the confequences 
of this pofition, and the very great advantages that will thereby be 
given tothe Jews. ‘They are in expectation of a future hovfe to 
be built; and if che words this hou/e do not refer to the houfe then 
building, but to a houfe that fhould be built afterwards, they 
certainly are not much out of the way, when they fay, that the 
Prophecy of Haggai makes nothing againft them, for that it relates 
to the houfe they are in expectation of. Maimonides (in Yad, 
lib. ult. cad. 12. as we find him quoted) fays, ** That the King 
Mefliah fhall hereafter come, and reftore the kingdom of the 
houfe of David to its old former eftate, and fhall build a fan&u- 
ary, or temple, &c. and that zm the fame place where formerly it 
ficod.”” And what fays the Profeflor? ‘* Nor indeed is 1% gene- 
rally neceflary to render a houfe identically the fame, according 
to the ¢ommon acceptation of Janguage, that it be built at one 
and the fame time, and exaétly of the fame form and materials ; 
it is fufficient, though it fhould have been rebuilt at different times 
fucceflively, if it be ere&ed on the fame fcite, and devoted to the 
Self fame purpofe.’? Upon this fuppotition then, the words, this 
boufe, may relate to the temple which Maimonides talks of; for if 
they may be fuppoted to relate to a temple not then in being, they 
may as well relate to Maimonides’s as Herod’s temple, and efpe- 
cially as the former is expected to be built on rhe fame /cite, and 
devoted to the fame purpose. ‘Yhe great Doctor Edward Pococke, 
one of the worthy Profcilor’s predeceffors at Chrift Church, tells 
us, that the fentinent of dbarbinel is precifely the fame with the 
Profeffor’s, and that he interprets the words ¢his boufe, of a houfe 
after this, a fentument which that great man treats with much in- 
dignation.’ 

The author alfo attempts to overthrow Dr. Blayney’s in- 
terpretation, by taking a view of the prophecy itlelf. Our 
limits will not permit us to follow him: but it is with plea- 
fure that we tran{cribe the conclufion of his work, which is 
at once liberal and manly : 
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‘It will not be proper to conclude, without thanking the Pro- 
feffor for his very excellent intention in his Sermon. ‘To prove that 
Chrift is the greater glory of the temple, is a fubjec of very ex- 
tenfive confequence, and its great importance will be acknowledged 
by all who in fincerity with well to the interefts of Chriftianity. The 
Profeflor appears to have the matter warmly at heart, and the au- 
thor of the Evidence cznnot help being much gratified, when he 
obferves how very nearly the Profeflor’s {entiments, and almoft lan- 
guage, upon the occalion, coincide with his own. In addition 
to what the learned Profeffor hath taken notice of in his Sermon, 
may be added, in proof of the literal completion of the prophecy, 
a paflage in Sc. John, c. I. v. 144 where the evangelift evidently 
alludes to it, xas Vearxuche Thy duEcy aul, dokay ws [AL VOY EVES « In like 
manner our Lord himfelf, ch. xiv. v.27. Esenvny aQinus vay 
EIPHNHN THN EMHN A!AQMI va». In this place will J give 
peace, faith the Lord of hefts. A multitude of other references to 
the prophecy are to be met with in the New Teftament, which 
doubtlefs have not efcaped the Profeffor’s fagacity. ‘The above are 
merely pointed out as a teftimony of the author’s concurrence with 
the Profeffor in his doétrine: and that however he may differ from 
him in his tranflation of the prophecy, he neverthelefs moft heartily 
fubfcribes to the truth of this doctrine, ** That Chriftis the Greater 


Glory of the Temple *.”’ Pars: 





Arr. XI. The Hiftory of the Reign of Peter the Cruel, King of 
Caftile and Leon. By John Talbot Dillon, Efg. B.S. R.E. 
Member of the Royal Irifh Academy of Sciences, and honorary 
Member of the Literary and Philofophical Society of Man- 
chefter, Svo. 2 Vols. 10s. Boards. Richardfon. 1788. 


Baron Dillon has already gratified the public with feveral 
defcriptive and characteriftic accounts of Spain, and its inha- 
bitants ¢; and has now traced the hiftory of Caftile, during a 
period when the people, irritated by the flagitious conduét of 
their lawful, yet lawlefs, king, Peter, properly furnamed the 
Cruel, affifted his afpiring baftard brother, Henry, Count of 
Traftamara, to drive him from the throne, and to fix himfelf 
in the tyrant’s place. 

With a fidelity and candour incumbent on all hiftorical wri- 
ters, the author has exhibited the materials which he has con- 
fulted, and ufed, to authenticate his performance ; and he appears 
on this, as well as on former occafions, to bé well acquainted 





* On the fubje& of this prophecy, we have been favoured with 
feveral ingenious remarks, by a very learned correfpondent at Din- 
gle in Ireland; the length of which, added to our unwillingnefs 
to become parties in this controverfy, compelled as to decline print- 
ing them in our Review. 

t Travels through Spain; fee Rev. vol. Ixiv. p. 45. and Letters 
from an Englifh Traveller in Spain; fee Rey. vol. Ixvii. p. 71. 
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with Spanifh literature, and with the merits of the. refpeCive 
chronicles of that nation. With a bias, however, ufually found 
in all biographic authors in favour of the fubject before them, 
he appears difpofed to extenuate the cruclties that have fixed 
an odious ftigma on the name of Peter, the hero of his ftory, 
by pleading his provocations and embarraflments, amid a fac- 
tious nobility, and the ferocious manners of the age. As 
we receive Peter, king of Caftile, tranfmitted down to us, 
with the difgraceful epithet, Cruel, annexed to his name, we 
muft, from a review of his life, perceive that he was efteemed 
barbarous even among the barbarous ; and, making all the 
allowances which we can, we mutt finally give him up as 
grofly imprudent, fhamelefsly treacherous, and callous to all 
the impreffions of humanity ; or, to fum up the whole in one 
compendious phrafe, void of al] good principles. 

So deteftable a character might well inflame parties in a 
turbulent age, and produce diftractions that gave full fcope to 
his unfeeling propenfities, until he drew down, on his own 
head, the vengeance which he merited. 

Peter, the fon of Alphonfo XI. king of Caftile and Leon, 
fucceeded his father, who died in the year 1350, being then 
fifteen years and feven months old. He made an early pro- 
grefs through his dominions; and, finding fome difaffection 
in the city of Burgos, where a tax-gatherer had lately been 
murdered, he ordered Garcilaflo de la Vega, adelantado* of 
Caftile, who came to his levee, to be put to death. The 
backwardnefs of his guards to execute this fentence, occa~ 
fioned a ftern repetition of it; the nobleman was killed in 
his prefence; the body was throw: out of the window; and 
a bull-feaft happening on that day, it was laid on a bench in 
the ftreet, where it remained, a part of the fpeétacle for royal 
amufement. ‘Three reputable citizens, arrefted at the fame 
time, were led paft his window to execution, while he fat and 
dined, without the leaft appearance of compaffion. 

The diflike of the nobles to his minifter, Albuquerque, gave 
rife to much oppofition to Peter, fimilar to what took place 
in other kingdoms, where the barons aflerted a feudal independ- 
ence on their princes. In the courfe of his progrefs, the 
caftle of Burgillos making refiftance, Peter took it by ftorm : 
and the alcayde who commanded it, being brought before him, 
he ordered his hands to be cut off. 

When he had reduced the city of Toledo, whieh had been 
feized in one of his quarrels with his illegitimate brother, the 
Coust of Traftamara, his refentment is faid to have had no 





* An officer of the higheit rank, next to the King. 
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bounds. A venerable old man, a filverfmith, being led to 
execution, his fon, a comely youth of eighteen, interceded 
for the pardon of his father ; and, in the zeal of filial affec- 
tion, offered to fuffer in the place of his aged parent: the offer 
was accepted, and he was put to death accordingly. 

His illegitimate brother, Don Frederic de Caftilla, mafter 
of the knights of St. James, who had aed with gallant zeal 
for his fervice, in his war againft Arragon, had received his 
thanks, with prefling invitations to his court: but, at the 
fame time, Peter engaged two of his confidents, under an 
oath of fecrecy, to murder him. After a gracious reception, 
and being allowed to kifs his hand, Peter, at a fecond audi- 
ence, ordered his inftant death ; and fat down to dinner in 
the very hall where the mangled body ftill lay weltering in 
blood ! 

From thefe few detached inftances, let thofeé who think 
cruel, an epithet unfuitable to Peter of Caftile, devife another 
more charaéteriftic of fuch a man in any age, rude or polifhed. 

Peter’s firft, and ftrongeft, amorous attachment, was with 
Donna Maria de Padilla, a beautiful lady of good family ; 
whom, after her deceafe, he avowed to have been his lawful 
wife, and whofe relations foon engrofled his confidence, 
Meanwhile, a marriage was negotiated on his part with 
Blanche, daughter of the duke of Bourbon: he celebrated his 
nuptials: but, after ftaying three days with his bride, he deferted 
her, to return to the arms of his favourite Padilla. He came back 
to her again, indeed, for two days, but after this vifit, he 
never faw her! An interval of coolnefs took place with Pa- 
dilla, during which he attached himfelf to Jane de Caftro, 2 
fair widow of rank, whofe fcruples influenced him to marry 
her, and proclaim her queen of Caftile; fo that, admitting 
his marriage with Padilla, he had three wives living at the 
{ame time! His third wife, however, could not retain him 
longer than two nights ; and, toclofe this part of his conduct, he 
is more than fufpected to have poifoned the unhappy deferted 
Elanche of Bourbon! The author quotes fome imputations that 
have been caft on her character : but even if fhe had been pro- 
voked to fome irregularities that might, in her peculiarly try- 
ing fituation, be termed acts of infidelity, they are greatly 
palliated by the unworthy treatment which fhe received ; and 
in the rude manners of the age, we may furely find as much 
to excufe her, as the indulgent biographer can claim to fcreen 
the bafenefs of her worthlefs hufband ! 

Alphonfo, the father of Peter, left feveral illegitimate 
children by Leonora de Guzman, a lady of one of the moft 
ancient and noble families in Caftile. Of thefe, the eldeft 
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was Henry, Count of Traftamara, who is defcribed by the au« 
thor as * an amiable and gencrous youth, of an affable tem- 
per and martial difpofition ;? and who finally expelled and 
killed Peter. Of the reft, the jealoufies of Peter bafely cut 
off Frederic, grand mafter of the knights of St. James (as 
already related), Don John, and Don Peter; and he made re- 
peated attempts on the life of Traftamara; fo that the latter 
had his ambition ftimulated and covered by juft refentment for 
private injuries. We do not enter into the fhocking detail of 
other treacherous and bloody deeds, in which the policy of 
Peter was guided by his native inhumanity. 

Henry, Count of Traftamara, found ready countenance and 
fupport in the difgufts of the Caftilian nobles, and neighbour- 
ing princes; he over-ran the country, and was acknowleged 
king, when Peter found effectual fupport from the arms of our 
gallant Edward, Prince of Wales, called the Black Prince ; 
who came from France with an army, and reinitated him by 
the decifive victory at Nagera :—but, when Edward departed, 
ill requited (Peter evading the fulfilment even of his ftipu- 
Jated engagements), Henry gave him a final overthrow on the 
plains of Montei]. Peter, who retreated into the caftle of 
Montiel, where he was clofely invefted by the vi€torious ene- 
my, entered into a private negotiation for his efcape, with 
Du Guefclin, commander of Henry’s French auxiliaries ; and 
being invited to his tent, was there met and killed by his 
enraged brother, who was thenceforward known by the title 
of Henry LI. and the Bountiful. 

_ As a fpecimen of the performance, we fhall exhibit the nar- 
rative of the battle of Nagera, where the Black Prince diftin- 
guifhed himfelf by fuch mif-applied prowefs : 

* Henry determined to advance towards the enemy, and the better 
to difplay his valour, and how worthy he was of that {tation to which 
his countrymen had railed him, he faid aloud to the Caftilian 
lords who furrounded him, ‘* This Prince of Wales is a valiant 
knight; and that he may know this realm is mine, and that I 
am ready and willing to fight him in fupport of the right which 
I have thereto, I will let him know fcme part of my intent.” 


Then he caufed his fecretary to write to the Prince of Wales as 
follows : 

** Henry, by the grace of God, King of Caftile and Leon, of 
Galicia, Murcia, Jaen, Algarbe, Algeziras, and Gibraltar, Lord 
of Bifcay, and Molina. To the right puiflant and moft honour- 
able lord, Edward Prince of Wales and Aquitaine, duke of Corn- 
wall, earl of Chefter, greeting: Whereas it is given us to under- 
ftand, that you and your men have paffed the Pyrenees, and are 
marching towards us, having entered into ftri@ alliance with our 
enemy, and intend to wage war again{t us; we greatly marvel 
thereat, fince to owr knowledge we never offended you, or ever had 
the 
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the leaft intent fo to do: Wherefore then are you come againft us, 
with fuch mighty force, to deprive us of that {mall inheritance 
which Providence hath allotted us? You have, we acknowledge, 
the good fortune to be fuccefsful in arms above any prince now 
living, and you magnify yourfelf in your puiflance! But fince 
we know for certain, that you intend to give us battle, we alfo 
hereby give you to underfiand as certainly, that whenever you ad- 
vance in Caftile, fo furely you fhall find us in front, ready to de- 
fend and’ hold this our feignory. Dated at St. Domingo de la 
Calzada.” 

‘ This letter was delivered to the Prince of Wales at Pampelona, 
who, when he read it, faid with his ufual fpiric, ** 1 well perceive 
the baftard Henry is a valiant knight, and fheweth good courage 
thus to write to us.”— After a fhort debate it was determined to 
detain the herald, and not give him any anfwer for the prefent : 
however, the Prince perceiving the refolution of Henry, made 
every preparation for battle.— 

‘ While the Prince was on his march to Salvatierra, Sir Tho- 
mas Felton and his company had taken poft at Navaret, near 
Henry’s camp, and brought word that Henry had moved from St. 
Domingo de Ja Calzada, and advanced to St. Miguel ; on which 
the Prince of Wales eagerly went in queft of the enemy, and ad- 
vanced with all fpeed as far as Viétoria, where he was joined by 
Sir Thomas Felton, and got intelligence that Henry was in their 
neighbourhood, and made a refolute itand. 

‘ Perceiving therefore the courage of the enemy, he loft no time 
in marching towards them; and having drawn out the army, the 
Prince conferred the honour of knighthood, at the head of the 
army, on Peter King of Caftile, and on the Jord Thomas Holland, 
fon to his princefs by her former hufband, then about feventeen 
years of age; a gallant youth, eager to fignalize himfelf in the 
field. ‘The fame honour was conferred on many Englith efquires, 
as well by the duke of Lancafter, as by the king of Majorca, who 
alfo made feveral knights, as did the lord John Chandos ; fo that 
there was no lefs than three hundred new knights made on that 
occafion. 

‘ The Englifh army foon became in want of provifions, and bread 
was io fcarce, that a loaf fold for a florin. Befides, the troops 
fuffered much from the inclemency of the weather, independent of 
the barrennefs of the country. The Prince therefore hearing that 
Henry had broke up his camp at St. Miguel, and advanced to 
Nagera, where he halted, determined to draw towards him, and 
give battle to che Baftard, and drive him out of the realm. 

‘ Finding the entrance difficult on the fide of Caftile, he tra- 
verfed Navarre ull he came to the town of Viana near the river 
Ebro, and after refrefhing the army for two days, he went forward 
to Logrono, and paffed the Ebro over the bridge in that city ; 
then entered Caitile, where he found himfelf in a more plentiful 
ee with hopes foon to come up with the main army of 
ienry. 
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« Even before he left his camp near Victoria, Sir Thomas Fel. 
ton had moved forward, and fallen in with fome of their ad- 
vanced pofts; and finally was furrounded on a hill, and over- 
powered by numbers, when Sir Thomas and his brother, with many 
other gallant Englifhmen, were unfortunately killed at a place 
called Ariniz, about a league from Victoria ; which hill is to 
this day called Jngles-mond, ‘* the mount of the Englifh.” 

‘ The Prince of Wales now expecting every moment to engage 
the enemy, thought proper to difmifs the Spanifh herald, and by 
him he fent to Henry the following anfwer to the letter he had re- 
ceived from him: 

«« Edward, by the grace of God, Prince of Wales and Aqui- 
taine, duke of Cornwall, and earl of Chefter. To the right ho- 
nourable and renowned Henry count of Traftamara, at prefent 
ftyling himielf king of Caftile, greeting : Whereas you have fent 
wnto us your letters by your herald, wherein are contained divers 
paflages, intimating that you would gladly know why we fupport 
the caufe of our friend and ally, your enemy, our beloved coufin, 
Don Peter, King of Caftile, and by what title we make war upon 
you, and enter with our army into Caftile ; to which we give you 
this anfwer. Know, fora truth, that it is to fuftain right and 
juftice, and to uphold reafon and equity, as it appertaineth to all 
kings and princes to do: and alfo to cultivate and cherith the ftrict 
alliances which the king of England, our deareft father, and 
King Don Peter have long time fince held together. However, 
becaufe you are a renowned and right valiant knight, we are will- 
ing, as far as /ays in us, to reconcile you and King Don Peter 
together ; and we fhall fo perfuade our coufin Don Peter, that he 
fhall yield unto you a confiderable portion of his realm of Caftile : 
but as for the crown and regal inheritance, that you muft re- 
nounce for ever; in which cafe, Sire, you may take counfel, and 
be advifed. As to our entrance into the kingdom of Caftile, we 
will enter, and proceed forward, according as it may beft fuit our 
own will and pleafure, Dated at Logrono the 30th of March 
I 6 Pty 
. This bufinefs being fettled, the Prince began his march from 
Logrono on the 2d of April. Henry no fooner received this letter, 
and heard of his approach with King Peter, than he determined to 
move towards him. For this purpofe he drew near to the town 
of Nagera, and chofe a favourable fituation to pitch his camp, 
having the little river Nagerillo between him and the road which 
Peter was to pafs, before he could reach the city of Burgos. Not 
content with this difpofition, his anxious mind urged him to pufh 
forward. He boldly refolved to crofs the river, and drew up his 
army On a plain, determined to difpute the paflage with the ene- 
my ; a meaiure which was not much approved of by his generals, 
as he relinquifhed a very advantageous poit, for one much lefs 
fo; but the enterprifing Henry declared he was refolved to meet 
the enemy in the field, and conquer or perifh. De Guefclin had 
lately joined him with four thoufand men from France; and his 
troops 
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troops were in fuch high fpirits, that Henry, flufhed with the 
flattering hopes of foon completing his conquef of Caftile, panted 
eagerly for battle. ; 

‘ The army of the Prince of Wales now appeared in fight, ad- 
vancing brifkly, and in fine order, equally defirous to bring ona 
general engagement, the Englifh difplaying the banner of St. 
George, and Henry that of Caftile-—The ancient chronicles are 
io prolix and minute in the defcription of battles and names of 
combatants, that it would afford little pleafure at this time of day, 
when the fyftem of war is fo difierent, to detain the reader with 
the various arrangements of thofe feudal troops, which our own 
hiftorians have fully defcribed. Suffice it to fay, that the van of 
the Englith, commanded by John of Gaunt, duke of Lancafter, 
with fir John Chandos, attacked the divifion of the enemy com- 
manded by Don Sancho, brother to the baftard Henry, and by 
De Guefclin; who, being ill fupported on the left wing, were 
foon drove back by the right wing of King Peter’s divifion, com- 
manded by the Count de Armagnac and the Count D’Albret. 

‘ The battle now became hot and general on both fides. Hen- 
ry’s army dilplayed great courage, and were in excellent order for 
combat, being armed after the manner of France, which hitherte 
kad not been introduced into Spain. The Spaniards alfo had 
flings; an ancient cuftom, which they fill retained from the Ro- 
mans; and with which they whirled ftones of a large fize, that 
galled the Englifh exceedingly: however, the Englifh archers 
were no lefs dexterous with their bows, and made great havock 
among their opponents, 

‘ Henry rode with great ardour through the ranks, animating 
his men, faying to them, ‘* My valiant friends, 1 am your king! 
You have made me fo, and fworn to fupport me. Be mindful 
of your oath, and thew yourfelves tteady, for certainly I will noc 
flinch one foot, but ftand by you to the Jaft.”’— Again, when he 
found them giving way, he added with great animation, ‘* Where 
is the courage of thofe noble Spaniards, who, under my father 
Alfonfo, fo wonderfully vanquifhed the Moors? Do not diferace 
yourfelves this day, by turning your backs: a little more perfe- 
verance will crown your brows with vitory.” 

‘ King Peter was not lefs in earneft, courageoufly faying to his 
fubjects, ‘* My brave countrymen, | place all my hopes in your 
Joyalty. Stand firm to defend your king, to whom you have 
fworn allegiance.’? Thus in the heat of the battle Peter was feen 
at the head of his men, much agitated with the violent refiftance 
he met with, wifhing to meet the Battard, and exclaiming, 
‘¢ Where is this fon of a whore who calls himfelf king of Cattile ? 
Let him face me if he dares.” 

* After a long and dubious confli&, fortune at laft declared in 
favour of the victorious Prince of Wales; for nothing could with- 
itand the valour and courage of the Englifh, under the banners of 
their invincible leader. ‘The Baftard’s army now gave way on all 
fides, and fled with the utmoft precipitation, though their com- 
Mander had done every thing to be expected from a courageous 
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and confummate genera] ; but all was in vain: the rout was ge- 
neral, and Peter prefled them clofely with infinite flaughter, fol- 
lowing them into the town of Nagera, which they plundered. 
Here Henry loft all his equipage and treafure, many were drowned 
in the river, and the victory complete on the fide of the Englith, 
who now hailed King Peter as the victorious fovereign of Caitile 
and Leon. 

‘ The number of prifoners was alfo great; the principal of 
which were Don Sancho de Caftilla, bafe brother to Peter, with 
that gallant foldier De Guefclin ; alfo the Marfhal d’ Audenheim ; 
the Begue de Vilaine; the Count of Denia, of the royal line of 
Aragon; Philip de Caftro, brother-in-law to Henry; Pero Lope 
de Ayala the hiftorian, and many other lords. Ayala being a 
poet, as well as an hiftorian and foldier, has recorded in verfe the 
melancholy tale of his captivity. Inigo Lope de Orofco, whofe 
defertion of his mafter we have related before, was killed by King 
Peter on the ficld of battle, for his treachery, after being taken 
prifoner by a Gafcon knight. This fignal victory was obtained 
on Saturday the third of April. The number of prifoners of rank 
was about two thoufand, whereof about two hundred were French, 
and not a few Scotch. 

‘ The Prince of Wales enquired eagerly after Henry. Two 
knights with two heralds were fent to fee if he could be found any 
where on the field, but all was in vain; and no tidings could be 
had, which made the Prince fay, that ** if the Baftard was not 
killed or taken, the bufinefs was not half completed.” 

* The next day, Sunday, was fpent in thankfgiving on the 
field’ of battle. King Peter requefted permiffion of the Prince of 
Wales to put all his prifoners to death; which he would have 
done, if the generous Prince had not interpofed ; reprefenting in 
very trong terms, that if he did not relax in the feverity of his 
temper, and fhew more lenity, all the power of England would be 
of little fervice. Peter urged on his fide, that if he fet all his 
enemies at liberty, they would raife new difturbances in his king- 
dom, and the conteft as well as bloodfhed would be endlefs. Thefe 
differences of opinion caufed much coo!nefs between the King and 
the Prince, who confented that thofe fhould fuffer againft whom 
fentences had already pafled for rebellion in Peter’s courts; in 
confequence of which, Sanchez Mofcofo, Grand Commandeur of 
St. James, and Garci Jofre, fon of the Admiral, were put to 
death ; as well as Gomez Carillo de Quintana, at whofe rebellious 
condutt Peter was fo incenfed, that he would accept of no ranfom 
for his life, and caufed his head to be ftruck off before his tent. 
However, at the Prince’s requeft, he pardoned all the others, and 
was reconciled to his bafe brother Don Sancho, and the other lords, 
his prifoners, on condition of their fwesring allegiance to him, 
and acknowledging him ever after, the only lawful King of Caf- 
tile and Leon.’ 

The above extraé, of particulars which we have fomewhat 
abridyed, will not fail to gratify the Englifh reader, who muft 
naturally find himfelf interefled in a narrative of one of the 
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gallant exploits of our celebrated Prince of Wales, which is 
Jefs circumftantially detailed by moft of the general hiftorians 
of this country: but we cannot perufe the account, without la- 
menting that fo illuftrious a commander, and {uch brave troops, 


were not engaged in a better caufe. bhere Gr 





Art. XII. Odbfrwations and Refle@ions made in the Courfe of a 

- Journey through France, Italy, and Germany. By Heiter Lynch 
Piozzi. 2 Vols. 8vo. About 4co Pages in cach Vol. 12s, 
Boards. Cadell. 1789. 


OFTEN as we haye made the tour of Europe (we mean as 
critics, quietly feated in our elbow-chairs), we muft not flatter 
ourfelves with having yet reached the end of our peregrinations, 
‘ When people of talents begin to ramble, they, at the fame 
time, begin to write; and if they crofs the Alps, the world 
muft furely be informed of the atchievement, by the publication 
ofa volume. Beaten as the roads have been, from London to 
Paris, and from Paris to Rome, the lJaft traveller apprehends 
that his predeceflors have not faid enough about it and about it; 
and that the obfervations which he has made, the anecdotes 
which he has gleaned up, and the adventures on which he has 
ftumbled, deferve alfo to be recorded. He undertakes, pers 
haps, notwithftanding the rapidity of his progrefs through the 
feveral ftates and kingdoms of Europe, to fketch, with a 
pencil of nice difcrimination, the varying features of mankind; 
to give every little trait and tint of national character; and to 
exhibit the cuftoms and manners of fociety. 

As to the great outlines, there is little danger of miftake: 
but with refpect to the minutiz of national character and 
cuftoms, the very circumftance of viewing them through the 
medium of our own prejudices and early conceptions, together 
with the narrow {cope of our obfervation, muft greatly miflead 
the judgment. When we read the obfervations of foreigners 
on our own cuftoms and manners, we are often tempted to 
fmile; and when they perufe, in their turn, the remarks of 
Englithmen on zhem and theix countries, they are, no doubt, 
equally ready to pay us the fame compliment. We wifh that 
our travellers would think of this circumftance; that, in thefe 
refpects, they may proceed with caution and difidence. We 
admire the modeity difp!ayed by poor Thomas Coryat, in call- 
ing his travels ** Crudities haftily gobbled up, &c. ;”? and though 
we do not recommend their obiolete quaintnefs, thefe words 
would not ill defcribe the productions of fome of our modern 
tour-makers, 
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The lady traveller, whofe amufing fteps we are now invited 
to attend, might fometimes be convicted of gathering up with 
too much hatte, and of affirming with too great confidence; 
but if we find room to cenfure, we alfo find room to com- 
mend, 

She confines herfelf to the performance of no particular tafk, 
The journey is the canvas; and fhe confiders herfelf at full 
jiberty to draw on it whatever figures fhe pleafes, under the 
various forms of Ob/ervation and Refieétion. Of this liberty, 
we could not have a wifh to abridge her; and if, here and 
there, an objection might be urged as to the accuracy of fome 
of her drawings, it is but juftice to fay that fhe has, on the whole, 
covered her canvas in an agreeable ityle ;—in a ftyle that could 
not fail to pleafe univerfally, were it not for certain awkward and 
wile frokes, which we were furprifed to find in the productions 
of a lady celebrated for her ftudies in the Johnfonian {chool. 

After the obfervation which Mrs. P. makes, at the end of 
her preface, * that the labours of the prefs refemble thofe of the 
toilette, both fhould be attended to and finifhed with care,’ 
we were the more aftonifhed at her vulgarifins and /trange 
negligencies of language. 

The labours of this lady’s toilette are, no doubt, finifhed 
with care, @ quatre (pingle, as the French fay: but her ftyle, 
to. avail ourlelves of a iimile which her own remark fupplies, 
refembles a lady partly drefled from her own fplendid wardrobe, 
and partly from the trunk, box, or bundle, of the meaneft of her 
female fervants. 

We would not refufe Mrs. Piozzi the pleafure of fometimes 
prancing, on Dr. Johnfon’s great horfe, in periods drefled in 
buckram ; nor of throwing about, in literary majefty, the /e/- 
guipedalia verba: but we cannot forgive her defcending to the 
trequent ufe of alow, coarfe, and vulgar phrafeology. In the 
midft of defcriptions and obfervations which are conceived with 
taite, and expretied, in general, with elegance, we are difgufted 
by awkwardnefles of expreflion, which are now rarely to be 
met with in the loweft Grub-ftreet writers. She quite /gtigues 
us with her ones, nowws, thoughs, hows, JSomehows, to be fures, &c. 
e.g. © One half defpairs of communicating one’s ideas as they 
are.” P. 25.—§ Looking for the bronze horfes, of which one 
has heard fo much; and from which when one has once begun 
to look, there is no withdrawing one’s attention.’—* It is not 
braying fomehow, but worle.’—* All was fo cleverly carried on 

femehow.’—* They tell one too of a difreputable faying here, 
bow there are at Genoa men,’ &c. P. 59.—* The annual fair at 
Mantua contributes to keep fo/és alive though.’ P. 119. —* The 
kridanus, or Po, frights the inhabitants when it overflows, 
ther¢ 
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there are not many to be frighted theuch.’—* St. Peter’s part 
was fung by a foprano voice with no appearance of peculiar 
propriety to be fure.’ P.85.—-* The French do feem.'—* We 
were a-walking.’—* I never did fee.'—* He cares not for the 
clinquant, I trow.’ P. 200.—* The ladies fairly drive up and 
down.’ P.407.—* Thefe anecdotes are very pretty aow.’ P. 413. 
She ufes, alfo, more than once, mor no. 

Were we difpofed, however, to pardon thefe violations of the 
laws of elegant writing, we cannot tolerate the accomplifhed 


Mrs. Piozzi in pulling a thoufand queer faces,—in cutting comical 
aces; in calling the men fellows, and her maids qveuches; in 
defcribing the houfe-maid ¢ {wearing by Diana fo comically 
there is no telling ;? in talking of its being a fin anda fhame; in 
having a ‘ mortal averfion,’ and in exprefling her furprife 
‘ that a parcel of ground fhould be called a plant, above all the 


world.’ 

By fuch vulgar and provincial phrafes, the volumes. before 
us are deformed. We have noticed them profeffionally; not 
with the fmalleft defire of diminifhing the literary fame to 
which Mrs. Piozzi is entitled; and as we are now to conduct 
our readers, in company with this lady, through France, 
Italy, and Germany, we would advife them, previoufly to their 
fetting out, to regard thefe deformities as travellers confider 
the difagreeable parts of their journey, to pafs them over as 
fait as they can, and to forget occafional difgufts in the fubfe~ 


quent pleafure. 
Paris is the firft place of note, at which Mrs, P. makes any 


ftay; and here we are no fooner arrived, than we are led to 


reflect, What changes fill the cup of alteration! 

‘ The French,’ our traveller obierves, ‘ are really a contented 
race of mortals ;—precluded almoft from poflibility of adventure, the 
low Parifian leads a gentle, humble life, nor envies that greatnefs he 
never can obtain, but either wonders delightedly, or diverts himfelf 
philofophically, with the fight of fplendours which feldom fail to 
excite ferious envy in an Englifhman, and fometimes occafion even 
fuicide, from difappointed hopes, which never could take root in the 
heart of thefe unafpiring people.’ P. 13, 

‘ A Frenchman, who fhould make his fortune by trade to- 
morrow, would be no nearer advancement in fociety or fituation.— 
Emulation, ambition, avarice, muftyin all arbitrary governments 
be confined to the great; the ether fet of mortals, for there are 
none there of middling rank, live, as it fhould feem, like eunuchs 
ina feraglio, feel themfelves irrevocably doomed to promote the 
pleafure of their fuperiors, nor ever dream of fighing for enjoy- 
ments from which an irremeable boundary divides them.’ P. 1c. 

When this account was given, (1784) it fuited the French, 
but now it is as inapplicable to them as tous. The boundary 
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that feparates Defpotifm from Liberty, is xot irremeable. Our 
neighbours have pafied it; and with the change of their go. 
vernment, they have aflumed a new character. The people 
have found their confequence, and afpire to the privileges and 
honours of free citizens. “his is a moft fplendid event in the 
hiftory of Europe :—in the hiftory of Mankind. As Englifh- 
men, we may lament the Jofs of America: but, as citizens of 
the world, we cannot but rejoice at it, fince it has contributed 
to give liberty to fo fine and populous a country as France, 

In mentioning her vifit to the Englifh Auftin nuns at Fof- 
fée, Mrs. Piozzi records a difrefpeétful and farcaftic reflection, 
caft on the memory of Mr. Pope, by the priorcfs, Mrs, Fer- 
mor, niece to Belinda, in the Rape of the Lock; in which, 
every admirer of that poet will perceive nothing of that comic 
quality remarked by Mrs. Piozzi, but muft rather feel dif- 

leafed with Mrs. Fermor’s obfervation: which, probably, is 
not ftriGtly true, and which, certainly, is inelegantly exprefled, 
We can {carcely believe that it may ju//ly be faid of this inimi- 
table writer, any more than of Mrs. P.’s late friend, Dr. John- 
fon, that he gave one no amends by his tale, for his caprices, and 
the trouble he occafioned in the family: but only fat dozing all 
day when the fweet wine was out. P. at. 

That Pope fometimes dozed, when politenefs might re- 
quire that he fhould have kept himfelf awake, is not, perhaps, 
to be denied: ‘but we cannot admit, on this teftimony, that he 
‘was ar habitual dozer in company. His fociety would not 
have been fo coveted at the tables of the great, had he not con- 
tributed largely to the feaf? of reafon, and difplayed an un- 
common flow of foul. It is beft known to Mrs. Piozzi, what 
motive induced her to record this invidious anecdote :—but we 
mutt haften to Lyons; and we fhall extract, as a pleafing fpe- 
cimen of this lady’s powers of rural defcription, her view of the 
country on the banks of the Yonne. 

* Certain it is, that I had formed no adequate notion of the fine 
river called the Yonne, with cattle grazing on its fertile banks: 
thofe banks not clothed indeed with our foft verdure, but with 
yoyal purple, proceeding from an autumnal daify of that colour 
that enamels every meadow at this feafon. Here {mall enclofures 
feem unknown to the inhabitants, who are ftrewed up and down 
expanfive views of a moft productive country; where vineyards 
{well upon the rifing grounds, and young wheat ornaments the 
valleys below; while cluiters of afpiring poplars, or a fingle wal- 
nut-tree of greater fize and dignity, unite in attracting attention, 
and infpiring poetical ideas. [Tiere is no tedious uniformity to 
fatigue the eye, nor rugged afperities to difguft it; but ceafelefs 
variety of colouring among the plants, while the czrulean willow, 
the yellow walnut, the gloomy beech, and filver theophrattus, feem 
{cattered 
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fcattered by the open hand of lavifh Nature over a landfcape of ree 
fpectable extent, uniting that fublimity which a wide expanfe al- 
ways conveys to the mind, with that diftinétnefs fo defired by the 
eye; which cultivation alone can offcr and fertility beftow. Every 
town that fhould adorn thefe lovely plains, however, exhibits, 
upon a nearer approach, mifery; the more mortifying, as it is lefs 
expected by a fpectator, who requires at leaft fome days’ experience 
to convince him that the fquallid fcenes of wretchednefs. and dirt in 
which he is obliged to pafs the night, will prove more than equi- 
valent to the pleafures he has enjoyed in the day-time, derived 
from an appearance of elegance and wealth—elegance, the work of 
Nature, not of man; and opulence, the immediate gift of God, 
and not the refult of commerce. He who fhould fix his refidence in 
France, lives like Sir Gawaine in our old romance, whofe wife was 
bound by an enchantment, that obliged her at evening to lay down 
the various beauties which had charmed admiring multitudes all 
day, and become an objec of odium and difguft.’ 

Under the fertilizing aud enriching influence of a free go- 


vernment, to what may not fuch a country attain, in the courfe 


of a few years?! 

From Lyons, the traveller proceeded to Turin; and in 
crofling the Alps, fhe gratifies us with fuch a view from their 
lofty fummits, that, for a moment, we feem tran{ported to the 
{pot : 

« In thefe prefpects, colouring is carried to its utmoft point of 
perfection, particularly at the time I found it, variegated with 
golden touches of autumnal tints; immenie cafcades mean time 
buriting from naked mountains on the one fide; cultivated fields, 
tich with vineyards, on the other, and tufted with elegant fhrubs 
that invite one to pluck and carry them away to where they would 
be treated with much more reipect. Little towns fticking in the 
clefts, where one would imagine it was impoffible to clamber; light 
clouds often failing under the feet cf the high-perched inhabitants, 
while the found of a deep and rapid, though narrow, river, dafh- 
ing with violence among the infolently impending rocks at the 
bottom, and bells in thickly-icattered f{pires calling the quiet 
Savoyards to church upon the fteep fides of every hill—fll one’s 
mind with fuch mutable, fuch various ideas, as no other place can 
ever poffibly afford.’ 

Defcending to the claffic plains of Italy, the various pro- 
ductions of ancient and modern art, 2s well as thofe of Nature, 
come under Mrs. P.’s obfervation; and though fhe follows a 
beaten track, and notices what has been often noticed before, 
fhe has the merit of being fenfible and amufing. We cannot 
refift the temptation of tranfcribing her excellent remarks at 
Mantua, on the incomparable works of Giulio Romano: 

- © What can be feen here, and here alone, are the numerous and 
incomparable works of Giulio Romano; of which no words that [ 
can ule would give my readers any adequate idea —For fuch excel- 
lence 
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Jence language has no praife, and of fuch performances tatte will 
admit of no criticifm. The giants could fcarcely have been more 
amazed at Jupiter’s thunder, than I was at their painted fall, If 
Rome is to exhibit any thing beyond this, I fhall really be more 
dazzled chan delighted; for imagination wi!] ftretch no further, and 
admiration will endure no more.’ P. 120. 

After the accounts which have been given of Venice by 


Dr. Moore, and others, it will be unneceflary to dwell on 
what Mrs. Piozzi has obferved of this celebrated city and re- 
public. Here fhe neither contributes to our information nor 
to our pleafure, by telling us, that the Gondolas are nothing le/s 
than forrowful,—that the people are nothing lefs than cleanly,— 
and that they have fo little notion of fleep, * that J am per- 
fuaded, if one were to live here (which could not be long, / 
think), Ae fhould forget the ufe of fleep.” What a confufion 
of perfons! 

Neither the ladies, who are faid not to tafte their pleafures, 
but fwatiow them whole; nor Guarini’s autograph of the Paftor 
Fido, nor Bertoni’s mufical pigeon, muft detain us at Venice; 
nor have we leifure for ftopping at Ferrara, Bologna, Florence, 
Pifa, &c. for the purpofe of obferving on the obfervations of 
our fair traveller, except it be to fay, that fhe fails in her at- 
tempt to vindicate Militon’s fimile, * thick as autumnal leaves 
in Vallombrofa ;’ for if the trees there are all evergreens, 
they do not fhed autumnal leaves, nor featter them thickeft 
at that feafon, but rather in the fpring. We wifhed to 
have given her Ode to Society*, written at the Bagni de 
Pifa: but we mu? drive on, with as much celerity as fhe did, 
through Sienna, to Rome. Arrived at the feat of empire of 
the ancient mafters of the world, this claffical lady appears in 
her element; and her remarks and obfervations on the glorious 
remains of antiquity, which are to be feen in this city, evince 
her Jearning and her tatte. 

Moderns have often expreffed great furprife at finding the 
funeral urns, /arcophagi, and fepulchres, of the ancients, with- ° 
out thofe /srry decorations which are to be obferved on nearly 
all our grave-ftones and monuments. ‘The former are not 
rendered unpleafant by any baflo relievos of Zones, death’s heads, 
and fkeleions ; nor, in fhort, by any figures that can excite 
melancholy reflections on the fubje& of human mortality. Mrs. 
Piozzi endeavours to explain this fact; and though her folution 
will not apply, we apprehend, to all the figures that are to be 
feen on the funeral! urns, and in the hypogzea, or fubterraneous 
tombs of the ancients, it will account for many of them. 
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* ‘The laf ftanza of which is peculiarly beautiful, 
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Some of Horace’s odes will probably ferve to explain the reft, 
in which he conneéts reflections on death with the moft lively 
and pleafurable ideas *, The dancing, and other fprightly 
figures on the ancient urns, &c. are in character, and may be 
an emblem of their philofophy. ‘The urn and the tomb re- 
minded them of death, and the fprightly figures on them contained 
an exhortation to pleafure as a proper improvement of life. 
Mrs. Piozzi’s remarks are oceafioned by her vifit to the tomb 
of Czxcilia Metella. We fhall give them in her own words: 

‘ The tomb of Cecilia Metella, wife of the rich and famous 
Craflus, claims our next attention. It is a beautiful ftructure, and 
ftill called Capo di Bowe by the Italians, on account of its being 
ornamented with the oxhead and flowers which now flourifh over 
every door in the new-built ftreets of London; but the original of 
which, as Livy tells us, and I believe Plutarch too, was this: 
That Coratius, a Sabine farmer, who poffeffed a particularly fine 
cow, was advifed by a foothfayer to facrifice her to Diana upon the 
Aventine Hill; telling him, that the city where /Ze now prefided— 
Diana —thould become miftrefs of the world, and he who prefented 
her with that cow fhould become matter over that city. ‘lhe poor 
Sabine went away to wafh in the Tyber, and purify himfelf for 
thefe approaching honours¢; but in the mean time, a boy having 
heard the difcouri/e, and reported it to Servius Tullius, he haftened 
to the fpot, killed Coratius’s cow for him, facrificed her to Diana, 
and hung her head with the horns on, and the garland juit as fhe 
died, upon the temple door as an ornament. From that time, it 
feems, the ornament called Caput Bovis was in a manner confe- 
crated to Diana, and her particular votaries ufed it on their tombs. 
Nor could one eafily account for the decorations of many Roman 
farcophagi, till one recollects that they were probably adapted to 
that divinity in whofe temple they were to be placed, rather than to the 
particular perfon occupying the tomb, or than to our general ideas 
of death, time, and eternity. Jt is probably for this reafon that 
the immenfe farcophagus lately dug up from under the temple of 
Bacchus without the walls, cut out of one folid piece of red por- 
phyry, has fuch gay ornaments round it, relative to the facrifices 
of Bacchus, Sc.; and I fancy thele ftone cotlins, if we may cail 
them fo, were ofien made ready and fold to any perfons who wifhed 
to bury their friend, and who chofe fome ftory reprefenting the 
triumph of whatever ceity they devoted themfelves to. Were the 
modern inhabitants of Rome who venerate St. Lorenzo, St. Sebaf- 
tiano, &c. to place, not ancharacteriftically at all—a gridiron, or 
an arrow on their tombiftone, it might puzzle fucceeding antigua- 
tians, and yet be nothing out of the way ia the lea/?.’ 

If we envy her in her rambles among the ruins, buildings, 
and curiofities of Rome, we pity her when fhe attempts to mix 


* See, in particular, lib.i. ode 4. lib. ii. ode3. and lib.iv. ode 7. 
_t § A circumilance alluded to and parodied by Ben Johnfon in 
his Alchemift. See the conduct of Dapper, &c.’ 
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with the Roman Jadies. Who will not feel for her in the 
fituation which the following extract defcribes? 

« The converfations of Cardinal de Bernis and Madame de Boc.- 
capaduli are what my countrywomen talk moft of; but the Roman 
ladiés cannot endure perfumes, aod faint away even at an artificial 


sofe. I went but once among them, when Memmo the Venetian 


ambaflador did me the honour to introduce me /omewhere, but the 
converfation was foon over, not fo my fhame; when IJ perceived all 
the company fhrink from me very oddly, and ftop their nofes with 
rue, which a fervan: brought to their afliftance on open falvers. [ 
was by this time more like to faint away than they—from confufion 
and diftrefs; my kind protector informed me of the caule; faid I 


had fome grains of merechale powder in my hair perhaps, and led 
me out of the affembly; to whaich ne intreaties could prevail on me 
ever to return, or make further attempts to aflociate with a delicacy 


fo very fufceptible of offence.’ 


The naftinefs through which the Roman nobles are obliged 
to wade, at the entrance of their palaces, is a proof, Mrs. 
Piozzi obferves, that they are not difgufted with all kinds of 
cents. It may be fo, and let it be fo. De guftibus (as Par- 
tridge fays) non ef? di/putandum. 

Mrs. Piozzi, in her fecond volume, takes us to Naples; 
and her remarks and obfervations on this city, its inhabitants, 
its neighbouring mountain, and the wonders of this volcanic 
region, will amufe various readers. ‘The electrician will {pe- 
culate on her account of the different colours of the lightning 
which are obfervable here, * —fome of a pale ffraw cr lemon 
colour, fome wh7rte like artificial ame produced by camphor, 
and fome of a bright blue:’ but he will not, probably, accede 
to her hypothefis, that the lightning draws its different colours 
from the different nature of minerals:—the divine will fpe- 
culate on the fuperior refpect paid to St. Januarius and the 
Deity, when he reads that * though the Neapolitans are famous 
for blafphemous oaths, and the profanation of the moft facred 
name, they are never heard to repeat the name of St. Januarius 
without pulling off their hat, or making fome reverential fign 
of worfhip :’—the naturalift will be gratified with an account 
of a pye-balled afs 16} hands high;—the lover of anecdotes, 
with a very affecting flory; and the general reader, with Mrs. 
P.’s account of the unitately life of the King of Naples: 

© He rides and rows, and hunts the wild boar, and catches fith 
in the bay, and fells it in the market, as dear as he can too; but 
gives away the moncy they pay him for it, and that direfily: fo that 
no fufpicion of meannefs, or of any thing worfe than a little rough 
merriment, can be ever attached to his truly honeft, open, undefign- 


ing character. 

* Stories of monarchs feldom give me pleafure, who feldom am 
perfuaded to give credit to tales told of perfons few people have 
any 
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any accefs to, and whofe behaviour towards thofe few is circum- 
{cribed within the laws of infipid and dull routine; but this prince 
lives among his fubjects with the old Roman idea of a window be- 
fore his bofom J believe. They know the worft of him is that he 
fhoots at the birds, dances with the girls, eats macaroni, and helps 
himfelf to it with his fingers, and rows againft the watermen in the 
bay, till one of them bur/? out a-bleeding at the nofe laft week, with his 
uncourtly efforts to outdo the King, who won the trifling wager by 
this accident: conquered, laughed, and leaped on fhore amidft the 
acclamations of the populace, who huzzaed him home to the pa- 
lace, from whence he fent double the fum he had won to the watere 
man’s wife and children, with other tokens of kindnefs. Mean 
time, while he refolves to be happy himfelf, he is equally deter- 
mined to make no man miferable. 

‘ When the Emperor and the Grand Duke talked to him of their 
new projects for reformation in the church, he told them he faw 
little advantage they brought into rheir ftates by thefe new-fangled 
notions; that when he was at Florence and Milan, the deuce a 
Neapolitan could he find in either, while his capital was crowded 
with refugees from thence; that in fhort they might do their way, 
but he would do his; that he had not now an enemy in the world, 
public or private ; and that he would not make himfelf any for the 
fake of propagating doétrines he did not underftand, and would 
not take the trouble to ftudy: that he fhould fay his prayers as he 
ufed to do, and had no doubt of their being heard, while he only 
begged bleflings on his beloved people. So if thefe wife brothers- 
in-law would learn of him to enjoy life, inftead of fhortening it by 
unneceflary cares, he invited them to fee him the next morning 
play a great match at tennis.’ 


To defcribe the King of Naples, humble profe was fully 
adequate: but Mrs. Piozzi’s thoughts on the country and 
climate of this part of Italy, have, very naturally, called forth 
the powers of her Mufe: . 


‘ Let thy warm, thy wond’rous clime, 
Animate my artlefs rhyme, 
Whilft alternate round me rife 

_ Terror, pleafure, and furprife.— 
Here the aftonifh’d foul furveys 
Dread Vefuvius’ awful blaze, 
Smoke that to the fy afpires, 
Heavy hail of folid fires, 
Flames the fruitful fields o’erflowing, 
Ocean with the reflex glowing ; 
Thunder, whofe redoubled found 
Echoes o’er the vaulted ground! — 
Such thy glories, fuch the gloom 
That conceals thy fecret tomb, 
Sov’reign of this enchanted fea, 
Where funk thy charms, Parthenope.’ Stanza \{{ 
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We forget ourfelves, and the wonders of this enchanting 
clime detain us, as Circe did Ulyfles, when we fhould be pro- 
ceeding on our voyage: but we muft break the charm, and 
haften to aconclufion. As we pafs through Rome, however, 
on our return with this lady, we muft notice her wrong tranf- 
lation of the epigram, Vendit Alexander claves *, &c. 

Freth obfervations and refleClions are made by Mrs. P. on 
her fecond vifit to Bologna, Padua, Venice +, &c. On thefe, 
we muft not enlarge: but, ftumbling on the Avvocato B—, a 
Jawyer at Milin, we muft ftop for a moment to prefent this 
fingularly conftruéted gentleman to our readers. Dr. Johnfon, 
had he feen him, would have recalled what he once faid, that 
nobody ever faw a ftrange thing. This Avvocato actually 
«chews the cud like an ox, which he did in Mrs, P.’s prefence; 
and, on the flighteft touch, even through all his clothes, throws 
out electric fparks. For a more particular account, {ee vol. ii. 
p: 236—7. 

Mrs. P.’s tour in Germany gives her an opportunity of re- 
marking on Vienna and the Emperor, on Berlin, Potzdam, 
and the late King of Pruffia. Of the Emperor, fome intereft- 
ing particulars are related: but for thefe we fhall refer to the 
work, 

We have now to thank Mrs. Piozzi for treating us with 
this agreeable work, Her remarks are various, and, on the 
whole, fenfible: but. her introduction of Scripture does not al- 
ways pleafe us; nor is fhe uniformly happy in her very frequent 
ufe of the ancient and modern poets. 

Perhaps the vulgarifins which we.have noticed, might be in- 
tended as marks of an eafy ftyle: but, aflociated with fuch 
words as elaboration, refufcitation, &c. they produce a moft 
difagreeable effect. 

The age is faftidious, and our language is, every day, 
growing more correct and refined. Mrs. P. cannot be ig- 
norant, and ought not to be unmindful, of this faé&t; nor need 
her readers be told, that her mind is vigorous, that her obfer- 
vation has been extenfive, and that her erudition places her in 
a rank fuperior to that of the generality of female writers. ‘JViey. 





* The jeu d’efprit in vol. ii. p. 216, is {poile by an error of the 
prefs, /e&ificabant for latificabant. 

+ At this place, the feems to have been moft delighted, for thus 
fhe apoftrophifes (vol. ii. p. 184): * Lovely Venice! wife in her 
councils, grave and fteady in her juft authority, {plendid in her pa- 
laces, gay in her cafinos, and charming in all.’ 
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Arr. XIII. The Englife Orator. Book the Fourth®. By the 
Rey. Richard Polwhele, Tranflator of Theocritus, &c. 4to. 


pp. 63. 2s. 6d. Cadell. 1789. , 


Havina, in the former books of his Englifh Orator, unfolded 
the general principles of eloquence, and fhewn their applica- 
tion and ufe at the bar and in the fenate, Mr. Polwhele com- 
pletes the plan of this dida@tic poem by treating of the eloquence 
of the pulpit. This book abounds with judicious obfervations, 
and contains much good advice to preachers, refpeécting their 
previous qualifications ; the choice of fubjects for fermons; 
the neceffity of acquainting themfelves with the characters of 
their hearers, and adapting their ditcourfes to their underftand- 
ings, fituations, and characters; the propriety of addrefling 
the paffions, and the manner in which this may be done with 
the greateft advantage; the importance of an unblemifhed and 
refpectable character; and other weighty topics. Confidered 
merely in the light of a concio ad cleros, the lecture may be exe 
| ceedingly ufeful ; and it will not, probably, be read with the 
lefs attention or effect, for being clothed in the agreeable drefs 
of elegant verfification. The great difficulty of keeping alive 
the fire of poetry through a long didaétic piece, will be ad- 
mitted by candid readers, as an apology for the profaic caft of 
feveral parts of this work; and the paflages in which the author 
rifes into poetical conception and diction, if they will not 
wholly juftify the boldnefs of the undertaking, will leave with 
the reader no unfavourable idea of his poetical talents. ‘The 
fatal influence of the vices of the great, on village-fimplicity, 
is well defcribed in the following lines: 

‘ Long by romantic Arun’s ftream was mark’d 
At little diftance from a tuft of trees 
That half-conceal’d the fleeple, a low roof, 
Where Villicus, a modeft curate, paft 
Full many a day—tho’ unambitious, vex’d 
With griefs his fpirit knew not to fuftain ; 
And, tho’ affiduous in his office, check’d 
By feelings that might damp no trivial fenfe 
Of facred duty. Ever was he feen 
Ly. A faithful paftor; whether the return 
Of Sabbaths call’d his oratory forth, 
(For he was eloquent as one inftiné 
With Heaven’s own Spirit) whether he was wont 
To join, on feftivals, a fcatter’d few 








* For our account of Book I. fee Rev. vol. Ixxiv. p. 468. For 
Books II. and II. fee Rev. vol. Ixxviii. p. 350. In this laft men- 
tioned volume, was alfo given an account of Mr. P.’s tranflation of 
Theocritus, &c. p, 308. 
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In pious prayer, while each clear echo told 
The vacant pews; whether the wafting fick, 
Abandon’d by the help of man, implor’d 
The {weet confolatory balm that foothes 
The dying; or the laft fad office claim’d 
His feeling tear that trickled at the fobs 
Of funeral woe, what time the evening fun 
Flung on the frethnefs of the new-turn’d grave 
A lingering beam. In admonition warm, 
Oft did he caution the too thoughtlefs tribes 
Againft each fin that eafily befets 
The heart; and oft, more anxious than their fires, 
Taught the furrounding innocents, who lov’d 
His friendly fmile, the leffon to be good. 

‘ Yet inaufpicious were his faireft aims, 
While the degenerate villagers defpis’d 
His fervid exhortation; wantoning oft 
Amidf the remnants of luxurious featts, 
Where a contiguous manfion overbrow’d 
The curate’s little hamlet. In that dome 
A new-{prung lord (begot, where Ganges rolls, 
By Murder on Chicane), revell’d uncheck’d; 
Nor heeded the dull monitor within 
Which points to virtue. Prodigal, yet void 
Of any generous feelings, he pour’d forth 
A watte of wealth to feed the rich—the poor; 


_ Who, indiftinguifhably blended, caughe 


The vices of his menial train, and {pred 
The quick contagious profligacy round. 
« Shamelefs amid lafcivious eafe, and loft 

In pleafure’s fond delirium, he didplay’d 

His bofom-harlots to the wondering view 

Of ruftics; or, enamour’d at a glance, 

Vow’d to the fimple girl unblufhing love ® 

‘ Nor ftrove he in God’s hallow’d houfe (if there 

He fill’d, for fafhion’s fake, the painful hour) 

To check the look licentious, or the grin 

Of levity, that, all irreverent, paft 

Thro’ mimic pews—ah, more infectious far 

Than chafte devotion’s fire, effus’d by thee, 

Much injur’d Villicus! who, doom’d to meet 

The fneer of diffolute contempt, the taunts 

Of menial infolence, yet bending o’er 

Thy flock, wert wont with a prefageful eye 

‘fo mourn the fpreading evil. And to mourn— 
To preach, were frivolous alike—thy breath 

Of eloquence as idle as thy tear! 

Thus, the once animated f{train, too oft, 

Faints into feeble leGture: thus, the ties 

Of loosen’d duty Janguith on our hands, 
All interrupted ; and we leave our charge . 

With 
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With baffled hope. But Villicus, endued 

With reiolution that ne’er fhrunk from aught 

Exterior, and that brook’d not fin tho’ dreft 

In fethion’s fu€tuating colours gay, 

Knew not to hover o’er the intruder, ftruck 

By trembling apprehenfions, but oppos’d 

Her glaring front with irretorted aim. 

Strong was his phrafe and ardent. And the hope 

That he could prefs in'o the timid tribes 

A fenfe of virtue (for they flock’d around 

To catch his bolder accents) gave new nerve 

To zeal that might have long, unflackening, toil’d, 

‘Tho’ vainly —had not the proud lordling’s rage 

Dath’d his fincereft efforts by a power 

The wealthy feel—a power to cruth the weak; 

And, wrefting from his grafp the fcanty dole 

Which unaffected duty had endear’d, 

Bade many a fycophantic tongue (that founds 

A great man’s echo) fpread calumnious tales 

To tarnith with the afperfing taint his fame; 

Tho’ all he preach’d was virtue, and his life 

Was but a comment on the truths he preach’d!’ 

Mr. P. has added a pleafing poetical Epiftle to a College- 
Friend. 
It is with fatisfa@tion, that we announce to the public, Mr. 

Polwhele’s ufeful undertaking of a work much wanted, the 
hiftory of Devonfhire. FR , 





Art. XIV. The Hiftory of the Effe&s of Religion on Mankind; in 
Countries ancient and modern, barbarous and civilized. Con- 
taining, Sect. J. The Expediency of true Religion in civilized 
States, with the Origin and Effects of Pagan Superftitions. 
Sect. II. The Effects of Judaifm on the Hebrews themfelves, 
and on the Sentiments of Pagans. Seéct. III. Tendency and 
teal Effects of the Chriftian Code. Se&. IV. Origin, Progrefs, 
and Effects of Mahometanifm. By the Rev. Edward Ryan, B. D. 
8vo. pp. 373. 58. Boards. Rivingtons. 1788. 


History was ftyled by the late king of Pruffia, the /chool 
of princes: it may, with equal propriety, be called the ichool 
of mankind. If human nature fhould ever arrive at maturity 
of wifdom, it muft be by remarking and comparing the various 
follies of its long, and as yet unfinifhed, ftate of childhood, in 
order to difcover the caufes from which they have fprung, to 
become fenfible of the mifchiefs which they tend to produce, 
and to difcover by what means they may be moft effectually 
corrected. ‘The hiftory of fuperftition, which is religious 
folly, muft be, in this view, exceedingly ufeful. For nothing 
more feems neceflary, to convince the world of the abfurdity 
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and hazard of embracing and propagating falfe notions con- 
cerning celeftial powers, than fairly to reprefent, in difting& 
detail, the diforders and miferies which have originated from 
this fource. At the fame time, fuch a reprefentation would 
not fail to fhew the infinite value of that religion, wherever it 
be found, which refts on rational principles, and is infeparably 
united with good morals. 

Something of this kind is attempted by Mr. Ryan in his 
firft volume. On the one fide, he colleéts, from various 
fources, a long detail of fa€ts, to illuftrate the effects of pagan 
fuperftition among ancient nations, particularly the Greeks 
and Romans, in affording encouragement and protection to 
cruelty, impurity, and every other vice; in fupporting and 
fanclifying tyranny, civil and religious; in giving rife to de- 
ftru€tive wars; and in preventing the progrefs of knowlege. 
On the other hand, he reprefents, at large, the beneficial 
tendency of the doétrines of true religion as they are taught 
in the gofpel of Chrift, direé?/y, by an enumeration of its lead- 
ing tenets and precepts ; and indireéily, by relating many facts, 
in which the violation of the Chriftian law, in nations pro- 
feffing Chriftianity, has been attended with mifchievous con- 
{equences; and he then proceeds to illuftrate the actual benefit 
that has arifen from Chriftianity, notwithftanding the imper- 
fe&t degree in which it has prevailed, by fhewing, in a great 
variety of particulars, that it has abolifhed or reftrained cru- 
elty, mitigated oppreffion, checked licentioufnefs, corrected 
vanity, diffufed knowlege, and increafed philanthropy. 

As there is no part of this volume on which the author ap- 
pears to have beftowed more pains than that where he ftates 
the actual cffec&t of Chriftianity, we cannot exhibit a more 
favourable fpecimen of the work, than the following view of 
the influence of the gofpel in abolifhing favage and inhuman 
practices : 

“If we confult the hiftory of nations, we cannot entertain a doubt, 
that men, who embraced the gofpel, became reformed from fe- 
veral vices and criminal praétices, common among Heathens, be- 
fore 3t was inwroduced. Bardefanes, the famous Syrian heretic, 
obferved, that the Chriftian code has been extremely ufeful in a 
moral and political view; fince Chriftians of all nations have re- 
tained the virtues, and rejected the vices of the different countries 
where it.was promulgated. In Parthia, where polygamy prevailed, 
they are not polygamifts; in Periia, they do not marry their own 
daughters; in Battria and Gaul, they do not violate the marriage 
bed; nor do they, wherefoever they refide, yield to the influence 
of corrupt laws and wicked cuftoms, familiar to others *. By the 
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jaws of Zoroafter the Perfians committed inceft until they embraced 
the gofpel ; after which period they abftained from that crime, and 
obferved that temperance and chaftity enjoined by its precepts. 
This peop'e expofed the bodies of the deceafed to be devoured by 
birds or beafts of prey, but abftained from this cuftom, and de- 
cently interred them after it was promulgated, Evufebius has fur- 
nifhed a catalogue of abominable cuftoms, fome of which have been 
abolithed by the gofpel; and proves its profeflors to be free from 
feveral crimes, not even condemned in the Pagan world, Chrif- 
tianity was ufeful not only in its pofitive precepts, and the genius 
which it infpired, but alfo in delivering men from, deteftable prac- 
tices, perfectly repugnant to the feelings of Chriltians, This learn- 
ed writer affures us, that profelytes to Chriftianity no longer mar- 
ried their own mothers in Perfia; nor in Scythia did they as ufual 
eat human fleth, and facrifice their children, prompted by fuper- 
ftition. The Maflagate ufed to facrifice their relations, and eat 
their flefh, when worn out with age; the Tibareni were wont to 
fling them down precipices; the Hyrcani and Cafpians expofed 
them to be devoured by birds and dogs. Thefe and fuch like 
cruel and inhuman cuitoms prevailed not only among barbarous 
nations, but even among the Greeks, who were polifhed and re- 
fined. In Salamis a man was facrificed to the daughter of Cecrops; 
and another at Chios was cruelly torn to pieces and facrificed to 
Bacchus: three were daily facrificed to Juno; and a man was 
dragged thrice round the altar in Diomede’s temple, ftruck by 
the prieft with a fpear, and facrificed to Diomede. The Greeks 
in general, before they went out to war, facrificed a human 
victim ; Ariftomenes facrificed three hundred together to Jove.on 
that occafion ; the Celte and Carthaginians ufed human facrifices ; 
and Italy was faid to have been vifited by calamities becaufe the 
tenth part of the men was not facrificed to the gods. In Laodicea 
a virgin was flain in honour of the Syrian Pallas; in Lefbos they 
facriiced to Bacchus, in Phocis to Diana, and the Taurofcythe 
offered up, at the fhrine of the fame goddefs, as many as were 
driven to their coalts by winds or waves*. It is unneceflary to 
multiply inftances of cruelty among Pagan nations ; ancient hittory 
abounds with them; and the fecond feétion of this work has al- 
ready furnifhed many of this kind. It is admitted that human 
victims ceafed in fome of thofe places before Chrift’s appearance, 
and that animal facrifices were fubftituted in their room: bat thefe 
and other abominable cuftoms were exploded, in many countries 
which embraced the gofpel, as will prefently appear. 

“ The Romans, though a polifhed people, were cruel and blood- 
thirfly before the promulgation of the gofpel, and its eftablifhment 
in the empire. The breaking of a glafs, or fome fuch trifling 
offence, was fufficient to provoke Vidius Pollio to caft his flaves 
into fifh-ponds, to be devoured by lampreys. The effufion of 
human blood was their frequent entertainment; fome of their fel- 
low-creatures were fet to fight with beafts, others to be devoured by 
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them, and fome to fight againft each other*. Lipfius affures us, 
that no wars ever made fuch havock on mankind, as thofe games 
of pleafure, which fometimes deprived Europe of twenty thou- 
fand lives in one month+. From the deteftable praciice of kill- 
ing perfons at the funerals of great men, arofe another cuftom 
equally cruel and fhocking to humanity, the fights of gladiators, 
The Romens, as if afhamed of human facrifices, trained up per. 
fons to engage in voluntary combat, and to fight until they killed 
each other at the tombs of the deceafed. ‘This was the origin of 
thofe bloody fhows afterwards fo delightful to the people of Rome; 
thefe were the amufements, with which the principal magiltrates 
of Rome, and afterwards the emperors, entertained the citizens, 
and by which they acquired popularity among the people of that 
city. Julius Cafar prefented three hundred and twenty pair of 
gladiators ; even the worthy Titus exhibited a fhow of gladiators, 
and Trajan, though not cruel in other refpects, furnifhed another 
difplay, where one thoufand pair of gladiators were exhibited on 
a theatre, for the entertainment of the fpectatorst. In all thofe 
fpeftacles, every pair of combatants was matched and pitted againft 
each other, and obliged to maim and murder, in cold blood, thofe 
who never had offended them. The paflion for thefe blcody en- 
counters rofe to fuch an height, that fenators and knights turned 
gladiators ; and even women engaged in them, under Nero and 
Domitian. Thefe champions became formidable by their num- 
bers ; and one of them had the boldnefs to proclaim war againft the 
Roman ftate. In fword-fights, the fpectators did not fo much praife 
fkill in defence, as undauntednefs in infli€ting or receiving wounds ; 
were difpleafed with the fencers, unlefs one of them was prefently 
flain, were impatient of delays, as if they thirfted for blood ; and 
carefully examined thofe who Jay weltering in b'ood, left they 
fhould deceive by a feigned death ||. Chriftian divines foon exer- 
cifed their pens againit thefe practices; Conflantine the Great 
reftrained them by edits, and the emperor Honorius entirely abo- 
hifhed them §. | 

* The following inftances may evince the utility of Chriftianity 
in banifhing idolatry, and barbarous pratices from fome countries, 
where it did not immediately produce virtue, among converts to 
the gofpel. The Gauls-and ancient Saxons employed various ab- 
furd methods of difcovering, whether perfons fufpef&ted of any 
crime were innocent or guilty. Sometimes the perfon accufed 
was obliged to engage in fingle combat, to prove his innocence; 
and both priefts and people prayed in filence, during the combat, 
that the innocent might be victorious. Sometimes he was forced 
to the difagreeable alternative of grafping red hot iron, or ac- 
knowledging himfelf guilty; fometimes, to walk blind-folded and 
bare-footed over red-hot ploughthares, placed at certain dif- 
tances ; and fometimes, to thruft his arm into boiling water. In 
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* Hackwell’s Apology, Book 1V. Ch. iv. Seé. 7. 
t Ibid. Se&.8. J Kennet’s Antiq. Book V. Part II. Chap. iv. 
W Hackwell, Book 1V. Chap. iv. Sed. 9. § Ibid. Se&t. 10. 
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all thefe cafes, he was judged innocent or guilty, according to the 
effects which thefe trials produced. In fome inftances, a perfon 
was flung into a river with a rope about his arms; if he ftaid at 
the bottom, until he was drawn up, he was looked on as inno- 
cent; but if he floated, he was confidered as criminal. Thefe 
four forts of ordeal laited for a confiderable time, after the intro- 
dudiion of Chriftianity, but were abolifhed by a decree of pope 
Stephen Il. as impious and unjuft, and frequently expofing the in- 
nocent to manifeft hazard *. It is generally admitted, that the 
Irith were extremely fierce and barbarous, before the time of St. 
Patrick, and that their ferocity was fomewhat abated efter that 

rimitive Chriftian preached the gofpel among them. St. Jerome 
tells os, that the Scots adopted Plato’s community of wives, and 
had their appetites no better regulated than thofe of beaits; that 
the Attacotti, a people of Britain, ext human flefh, and reckoned 
the haunch of a fhepherd or the breaft of a woman, a delicious 
repaft;. Whether the Attacotti were a people of Scotland or 
not, let antiquarians determine; my object is only to prove, 
that fome nations of Britain were exiremely barbarous, before the 
Chriftian code, that foftener of manners, was publifhed among them. 
Gildas ¢t the Wife affirms, that Britons, before they were civilized 
by the gofpel, were rude, barbarous, and impure in their manners, 
facrificed human vidlims, and that their idols were more nu- 
merous than the idols of Egypt. Collier is of opinion, that the 
inhabitants of Great Britain were extremely cruel, before the in- 
troduction of Chriftianity, and he founds his opinion on the follow- 
ing facts. In Gaul, before that period, the druids managed the fa- 
crifices, interpreted omens, and directed all matters relative to their 
fuperftitions, In times of public diftrefs, they offered animal 
facrifices, and in cafe of ficknefs or other calamity, which befel 
individuals, they required human vidtims to appeale their deities. 
Their idols were hollow and capacious, and in them they placed 
wretched victims, and burned them to death. ‘Ihhey generally 
facrificed thieves, robbers, or other criminals; but where they 
were not fupplied with a fufficient number of thefe, they facri- 
ficed the innocent. Cefar || gives this account of the Gallic dru- 
ids, and acquaints us, that thefe borrowed their fuperftitions from 
thofe of Britain ; whence the ecclefiaftical hiftorian fairly concludes, 
that the Britons were as fuperftitious in their worfhip, and as bar- 
barous in their manners, as the Gauls; and ftrengthens his conclu- 
fion by the authority of Tacitus, who affirms, that in the ifle of 
Anglefea druids ufed to facrifice prifoners taken in war, and put 
perions of both fexes to death, for the purpofe of infpedting their 
entrails, and prying into futurity§. This rough people were foft- 
ened in their manners, and human facrifices exploded in Great 





* Hackwell, Book IV. Chap. ii. Sed. s. 

+ Hieronymus adverfus Jovinienum, Lib. If. edit. Paris, 
1706, p. 207. 

t De Excidio Britanniz. |] De Bello Gallico, Lib. VI. 

§ Collier’s Eccl. Hift. Cent. 1, 
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Britain, Gaul, and other places, by the promulgation of a code, 
whofe {pirit is fo adverfe to cruelty and bloodfhed.’ 

The general change which took place in the particulars 
referred to in the above extract, and in feveral others diftin@ly 
jlluftrated by Mr. Ryan, are unqueftionable proofs, not onl 
of the beneficial tendency, but of the aétual benefit, of Chrif. 
tianity, even though it fhould be allowed that other caufes 
concurred with Chriftianity in producing this change. The 
extenfive appeal here made to facts, is fuch, as muft, in our 
opinion, leave a {trong impreffion on impartial readers in fa- 
vour of true religion. 

We heartily approve the author’s defign; and with re- 
fpeét to the execution, we readily allow him the merit of in- 
duftrious compilation, of clear arrangement, and, commonly, 
of correct expreffion: but, on account of the importance of 
the caufe in which he is engaged, we exceedingly regret, that 
he has fo frequently neglected to fupport his facts by refer- 
ences to original authors; and that, in his zeal to eftablifh 
his point, he has afforded fome occafion of ridicule, if not of ~ 
triumph, to the gainfayers—an appellation which he every 
where applies to free-thinkers—by advancing unfupported af- 
fertions, and admitting fanciful hypothefes. Rofs’s Hiftory of 
al! Religions, Broughton’s Diétionary, Tooke’s Pantheon, 
Hackwell’s Apology, Skelton’s Deifm Revealed, and other 
modern works, ought not to be referred to as authorities for 
any ancient facts, by an author who would be thought to do 
more than write ad populum. In fupport of acknowleged 
facts, fuch references mean nothing: in juftification of a 
tions, which affect the reputation of the firft names of anti- 
guity, fuch authorities are, to fay the leaft, contemptible, 
An accufation of an unnatural crime is alleged againft So- 
crates and Plato on the authority of Skelton: Socrates is 
charged with allowing a community of wives on the credit of 
Tertullian ; and other fevere cenfures are pafled on many re- 
fpectable ancients, on evidence, which any one, who con- 
fiders the time when the authors wrote, and the flight grounds 
on which their aflertions are frequently advanced, muft allow 
to be very queftionable. : 

The confidence with which Mr. Ryan advances his afler- 
tions, fometimes without p:oof, and often on very flender 
grounds, will naturally awaken fome degree of diftruft on the 
minds of his readers. No cautious writer, who is acquainted 
with the uncertainty which attends the early part of hiftory, 
would have pofitively aflerted, that the Medes and Perfians 
{prung from Shem; that it is univerfally acknowleged that 
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Ham fettled in Egypt; and that Mr. Bryant has proved, that 
feveral Pagan fables refer to Noah and his ark. Who will 
think the authority of St. Jerom fufficient to prove, that the 
Scots adopted PJato’s community of wives ? or who can believe, 
on any authority, that there ever was a Country, in which all 
women were prohibited to bring children into the world till 
the age of thirty-fix ? 

In explaining the origin of idolatry, Mr. Ryan has adopted 
the moft fanciful, and, in our opinion, the Jeaft probable, hy- 

othefis that was ever invented on this fubject, viz. that of the 
Abbé le Pluche ; which fuppofes that certain fymbols, or em- 
blems, ufed among the. Egyptians, to exprefs the idea of God 
and his attributes, the phenomena of nature, and other fubjedts, 
were afterward miftaken for figures of gods, and gave rife to 
all the heathen divinities. At the fame time, Mr. R. rejeés, 
with great contempt, the fyftem of mythology, which fup- 
pofes the moft ancient gods of Egypt to have been deified men ; 
and he pronounces it to be unfupported by a fingle conclufive, 
or even probable, argument. Yet, afterward, in {peaking of 
paganifm as a mere political engine, he allows, that * the 
popular deities of the heathen were but kings and Men who 
contributed largely to the benefit of their country ;’ and, in 
another place, he feems inclined to favour a third fy{tem, that 
which makes idolatry to confift in the worfhip of natural bo- 
dies. © Ihe greater part of mankind,’ fays he, ¢ in the early 
ages of the world, believed the ftars, fun, moon, and other 
planets, to be eternal, and confidered thefe and other parts of 
the vifible world as chief objefts of adoration.’ 

There is no point which Mr. Ryan takes more pains to 
aflert, and none which he more feebly maintains, than the no- 
tion, that the ancient philofophers derived their wifdom from 
the Hebrews. In fupport of this opinion, he chiefly quotes 
the ancient Jewifh writers and the Chriftian fathers, who, 
like Mr. R. thought it neceflary to annihilate natural religion, 
in order to do honour to revelation. Led away by this fa- 
vourite notion, he fuppofes that Zoroafter might have been 
enabled to reform the religion of the Perfians, from his ac- 
quaintance with the Hebrews, and their fcriptures, during the 
Babylonifh captivity ; and, though the. moft ancient records 
of natural religion are found in the hiftory of the Chaldeans 
and the Egyptians, he thinks it probable, that the Chaldeans 
learned theology from the Hebrews during their captivity ; 
that, becaufe Solomon married an Egyptian princefs, the 
Egyptians were indebted to his countrymen for their beft no- 
tions concerning the origin of things; and that thefe pafied 
from them to Pythagoras, Plato, and other Grecian philofo- 
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phers. Without attending to the effential difference between 
the theological doétrines of Plato and of Mofes, he thinks i¢ 
probable, that Plato borrowed his idea of God and his per. 
feétions from the Mofaic and prophetic writings; he appre- 
hends that the name J am, given to God by Mofes, might 
have fuggefted to Plato an idea of the eternity and felf-exiftence 
of the Deity; and that when Plato fpeaks of man as refem- 
bling God, he borrows the notion from Mofes, who fays that 
God made man in his own likenefs. On the authority of 
Eufebius, he afferts that Plato defcribed the deluge in the fame 
order with Mofes. He adds, * Give me neither poverty nor 
riches,” fays Solomon, and Plato banifhes both thefe extremes 
from his republic. The wife man in his proverbs [furely the 
author has here miftaken Salomon for Salon] enjoins us to call 
no man happy before he die; and Plato, in his feventh book 
of Laws, objects to praifing men before we fee an end of their 
works ; and Plato’s language concerning the divine omnipre- 
fence, according to his conception, was evidently borrowed 
from a fublime paflage in the Pfalms, 

On fuch flight grounds as thefe, Mr. R. maintains that 
Plato took his notions from the Hebrew {criptures; and where 
this ground fails him, {till he does not defert his opinion; for 
he adds, ¢ In fome inftances, Plato does not adhere ftri@ly 
to the fentiments of the facred writings, but alters and dif- 
guifes them, perhaps to conceal his ¢heft; and, fometimes 
perhaps, errs from ignorance of the {criptures.? To fuch fhifts 
are writers driven, when they are determined, at all events, to 
fupport an opinion. Mr. Ryan goes on to aflert, that Ho- 
mer’s defcription of the gardens of Alcinous was probably 
taken from the paradife of aye | and that the poets’ Até, cait 
down from heaven by Jove, * mfarks the fal] of Lucifer, men- 
tioned by Ifaiah.’ Not recollecting that, in all the moft an- 
cient fyftems of theology, the Deity is reprefented as an ethe- 
rial fire, he fuppofes that Plato borrowed his notion, that God 
exifts in a fiery fubftance, from the appearance of Jehovah to 
Mofes ix a flame of firein a bufh. Mr. R. in fhort, main- 
tains, that both ancient and modern philofophers have ftolen 
their notions of God from the {criptures ; and have attempted 
to conceal the theft by abftract reafonings on his nature and 
attributes. 

If, inftead of advancing thefe vague conjeCtures and bold 
aflertions, the author had carefully inquired into the degrees 
of credit due to his feveral authorities ; and had examined the 
whole fubje€t with that patience of Jabour, and that accuracy 
of thinking, which diftinguifh a writer, whom he very un- 


juflly cenfures, the great philofophical hiftorian BrucKER, we 
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do not fcruple to fay, that he would have written a much more 
ufeful work. Brucker, much as Mr. R. is difpleafed with 
him for denying that the heathen philofophers borrowed their 
wifdom from the Hebrews, affigns very good reafons for his 
opinion; and, with a mafterly hand, traces the origin of 
pagan philofophy, both Barbaric and Grecian, to other fources. 
In feveral parts of his valuable work, this point is diftinétly 
difcufled ; particularly in a Note (to which Mr. R. does not 
appear to have adverted), to be found in (Edit. Leipf. 1766), 
V.II. p. 931; where he treats of the Jewifh Cabbaliftic 
philofophy. Brucker never calls in queftion any of the au- 
thorities fo confidently quoted by the prefent author, without 
having diftinétly examined what degree of credit is due to 
them. Where he gives his own opinion on any doubtful fub- 
ject, it is, conftantly, either fupported by all the evidence 
which very extenfive reading could furnifh, or fairly acknow- 
leged to be a mere conjecture. ‘Tshofe who are acquainted 
-with his Critical Hiftory of Philofophy, and who know that he 
devoted his whole life to inquiries of this kind, will not be 
difpofed to reje&t his opinion concerning faés in this branch 
of hiftory, on the curfory report of a writer who has not been 
careful to ftate the hiftorian’s opinions correctly. After hav- 
ing faid, * that Brucker thinks it probable that Zoroafter 
did not borrow his doétrines from the Hebrews, fince by the 
diverfity of their laws and rites they admitted none, except 
profelytes, to a participation of their religion :’-he adds :— 
‘ but furely thefe profelytes were likely to propagate the Jewifh 
tenets to their pagan neighbours ;” and even this writer affures 
us, that different perfons confidered Zoroafter as inftructed by 
Jeremiah, or Daniel, during the Babylonifh captivity, from 
his extraordinary knowlege of the Old Teftament and Pfalms. 
Some might fuppofe, from this reprefentation, that Brucker 
had ftated thefe different opinions as deferving of atten: 
tion, and had left the matter /ub judice: whereas the fac is, 
that the hiftorian, having mentioned three different affertions 
of three Arabian writers (namely, that Zoroafter was inftructed 
by Elias, or Jeremiah, or Efdras), immediately proves at large, 
from the character and views of thefe writers, that every fup- 
pofition of this kind was not only uncertain, but without any 
foundation ; and fhews it to be inconfiftent with the account 
given of his defcent in the ancient facred book of the Perfians, 
the Sad-der. He adds, Sic ut mirum videri queat, vires acutos 
fidem fine examine ejufmodi narratiunculis dare potuiffe. 

We have thought it neceflary to make thefe remarks, to put 
our readers on their guard againft admitting, with too much 
facility, the opinions of Mr. Ryan; and we hazard thefe 
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ftriftures, without any apprehenfion of being clafled among 
the author’s gainfayers; for we are clearly of opinion, that 
the caufe of revelation is as much injured by injudicious at- 
tempts to depreciate the natural exertions of the human mind, 
as by vain boafts of the perfection and all-fufficiency of its 
powers. In order to eftablifh the value and utility of Divine 
Revelation, it is wholly unneceflary to overload the picture 
of human error and folly ; for the faireft view, which can 
poflibly be taken of the ancient flate of religion and morals, 
will leave no room to doubt, that the introduction of the 
Chriftian religion was a moft feafonable and happy event, al- 
together worthy of the interpofition of Divine Providence. 
Mr. R. propofes to complete his defign in two fubfequent 


volumes. F ‘ 





a 


Art. XV. Remarks on the internal Evidences of the Chriftian Reli- 
gion. By Gilbert Wakefield, B. A. and late Fellow of Jefus 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 165. 2s. 6d. Deighton. 
1789. 

THE internal evidences of the Chriftian religion, which are 
exhibited in this work, are derived from various fources ; fuch 
as—the fuperlative excellence of its morality; the fimplicity 
with which it exhibits the doctrines of religion; the divine 
wifdom of its Founder ; the magnanimity, difintereftednefs, and 
dignity of his charaéter ; the honefty with which the apoftles 
relate their own failings ; the peculiar complexion and phrafe- 
ology of St. John’s Gofpel; the cafual marks of authenticity 
every where obfervable in the writings of the evangelifts, &c. 
&c. Thefe topics are briefly, but forcibly, illuftrated, in a 
feries of remarks, which the judicious friends of Chriftianity 
will perufe with pleafure. As a fpecimen, we fhall fele& the 
author’s remarks on St. John’s Gofpel : 

‘ From the peculiar complexion and phrafeology of St. John’s 
Gofpel a critical obferver may deduce no inconfiderable argument 
in behalf of the Chriftian revelation. 

* It is well known, that Joon was the difciple on whom our 
Lord repofed a greater confidence, and whom he regarded with 
fentiments of peculiar friendfhip and affection. When Jefus had de- 

-clared, that one of the apoitles then at table with him would be his 


<betrayer, we are told, that Simon Peter deckoned to John, who was 


Feaning on Fefus’ bofom, vo atk him of whom he {pake*: a queftion 
which intimates no leijs than John’s fitwation at the table, a more 
intimate familiarity. Our Lord’s recommendation of Mary to his 
protection, and the manner of that recommendation, is a furthef 





* See John, xiii. 23, 24. xxi. 22. 


proof, 
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proof, independent of the apoftle’s own exprefs teftimony to the 
fame effect, of mutual efleem and Jove. And this reciprocal attach- 
ment argues a congenial temper, and a fimilar form of mind. 

« Add to this, tiact John was called to be an apoitle in an early 

riod of our Lord’s miniftry : a longer time, therefore, of attend~ 
ance on the public life of Jefus, as well as more frequent opportu- 
nities in privaté, would unavoidably operate in producing a more 
exact refemblance of character between them. 

‘ Now, what is the natural, and indeed neceffary, conclufion 
from thefe confiderations? Truly, that the gofpel of this beloved 
difciple muft contain, in all probability, a more ¢ruve and lively re- 

efentation of the life and converfation of his Matter. If fo, and 
Jefus Chrift be-that Word and Wifdom of God, which the evange- 
lifts declare him to have been, St. John’s gofpel will contain more 
and clearer marks of authenticity, —will wear a complexion emi- 
nently characteriftic of its original,—and will betray an intrinfic 
ufefulnefs and excellence, above the reft. - 

* And fuch, F am perfedtly perfuaded, is the fad. This pofi- 
tion, however, admits of no reference but to the private judgment 
of the unprejudiced and competent examiner. Yet [ mutt be per- 
mitted to declare my opinion, that St. John’s gofpel is the leaf 
underftood of all the four: and that a more clofe and critical per- 
ufal of it will gradually difclofe its excellencies with increafing 
luftre, and give perpetual corroboration and clearnefs to the argu- 
ment advanced in this remark. ‘* Time,” fays an illuftrious an- 
cient, ‘* overthrows the fictions of opinion, and eftablifhes the de- 
cifions of truth and nature.”’ 


This work, being chiefly defigned for popular ufe, has few 
quotations from the ancients. E 





Art. XVI. Agnes de Courci, a domeftic Tale. By Mrs. Bennet. 
izmo. 4 Vols. tos. fewed. Hookham. 1789. 


Mopern novelifts may be faid to poffefs their principal 
fhare of excellence (fome few excepted), in an artful con- 
ftruction of their fables. That a happy combination of inci- 
dents is requifite to the perfeClion of the novel, as well as of 
the drama, we do not pretend to deny: but that a particular 
intricacy, or perplexity, is wanting to either, we cannot fo rea- 
dily admit. It is owing to this miftaken opinion refpe@ting 
plot, that fo many performances, efpecially in the latter line of 
writing, are {carcely comprehenfible ; while, from the panto- 
mimical tricks with which they frequently abound, they feem 
to be calculated for the amufement of children, rather than for 
the inftruCtion and entertainment of rational minds. Yet thus 
will it ever be, when genius, properly fo denominated, is ab- 
fent: for, as a celebrated critic obferves,—* it is much more 
difficult to paint manners than to plan aétion: becaule that re- 

quires 
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quires the philofopher’s knowledge of human nature, this only 
the hiftorian’s knowledge of human events *.”’ 

With refpet to the production before us, it muft be ob- 
ferved that, as a well-wrought ftory, it is entitled to particu- 
lar regard. “Ihe inventive faculty of its authorefs is not to be 
difputed : but charaéer, that great, that almoft indifpenfable 
requifite in all fuch performances as the prefent, is feldom to 
be found in it. ‘The reader’s attention is fo much taken up by 
the events, that the perfonages, who fhould undoubtedly be the 
firft, become the fecondary, confideration with him; and thus 
the very effence ot fuch a compofition (which, like the dra- 
matic, confiits in a true and faithful difplay of manners) is, in 
fome degree, deftroyed. Ina word, it is a body without its 
proper {pirit : the animating principle is weakened ; it is nearly 
loft. 

We have heard it remarked of this novel, and by people 
whofe opinions, in many cafes, might be worthy of attention, 
that a ftriking predilection for the Roman Catholic religion 
is found in many of its pages ; and that the work is, confe- 
quently, open to cenfure. ‘The fact is, however, that every 
thing here faid of that religion, is fpoken by a perfon fuppofed 
to have been educated in its belief ; and, in this particular, we 
ought to acknowlege that the writer is regardful of charaéer. 


They, therefore, who object to any fuch matter, or to a /enti- 
‘ment (very reprehenfible, perhaps, in itfelf), feem to have for- 


gotten that the author of a novel, as of a drama, never {peaks ; 
and that it is only with a view to preferve the truth of the re- 
prefentation, when any thing cenfurable is put into the mouths 
of his actors. A man who has been defcribed as wicked, 
fhould not be made to utter a {tring of virtuous and moral fen- 
tences ; and if he fometimes offends us by the freedom of his 
expreffion, we muft call to mind the rea/ons for it; pardoning 
the writer for any apparent infringement of order, in confidera- 
tion of his attention to nature and confiftency: but this will 
be fully illuftrated by a fhort quotation from the elegant critic 
whom we have already cited. He is {peaking of the u/efulne/s 
of the chorus in tragedy: 

‘* Te is neceffary to the truth and decorum of chara@ters, that 
manners, bad as well as good, be drawn in ftrong, vivid colours, 
and to thar end, that immoral fentiments, forcibly expreffed and 
fpecioufly maintained, be fometimes imputed to the {peakers. Hence 
the found philofophy of the chorus will be conitantly wanting to 
rectify the wrong conclufions of the audience, and prevent the ill 
impreflions that might otherwiie be made upon it. Nor let any 
one fay, that the audience is well able to do this for itfelf; Euri- 





* Notes on the Epiftle to Auguftus. 
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pides did not find even an Athenian theatre fo quick-fighted. The 
ftory is well known (Sen. Ep. 115.), that when this. painter of 
manners was obliged by the rules of his art, and the charatter to 
be fuftained, to put a run of bold fentiments in the mouth of 
one of his perfons, the people inftantly took fire, charging the 

oet with the imputed villany, as though it had been his own, 
Now if fuch an audience could fo eafily mifinterpret an attention 
to the truth of character into the real doctrine of the poet, and this 
too, when a chorus was at hand to correct and difabufe their judg- 
meats, what muft be the cafe when the wo/e is left to the fagacity 
and penetration of the people? The wifer fort, it is true, have 
little need of this information*.” &c. 

As the prefent performance, though certainly wanting in 
effentials, is yet diftinguifhable in many of its parts, we fhall 
prefent our readers with a fpecimen of the writer’s ftyle ; 
which, indeed, is not very accurate. ‘To follow her in the 
fiory is impoffible.—The hero of the tale is no more! His fu- 
neral, and the circumftances attendant on it, are thus de- 


{cribed : 
‘ The moon, Madam, faintly fhone; we faw her tranfient 


beams through the trees, as we paffed the zow deferted hermitage ; 
—the white obelifk, which the lamented Edward confecrated to 
Friendthip, ftruck us with forrow and regret; the wind-chair, from 
whence he took views of the fine vale of Belle-Vue, now never 
more to be occupied, looked, I thought, like a gaping fepulchre ; 
and the timber, and bricks, which Jay in confufed heaps round 
the houfe they were intended to decorate, gave it already the ap- 
pearance of that ruin in which it will foon lie. The whole time we 
were pafling the wall, our own feelings were too acute for utter- 
ance, but the fobs, and whifpering lamentations of the men, wo- 
men, and children, who followed the hearfe, were too general not 
to be heard. 

‘ When the corpfe was taken out of the hearfe, fix young men, 
clad in decent mourning, infifted, though in the moft refpedctful 
whifpers, on carrying it; the undertaker’s men, with fome reluc- 
tance, therefore, refigned their office, and we proceeded to the 
body of the church, which was fo filled with decent people, that 
when our progeffion came in, it was extremely crowded ; a great 
number eagerly preffed round the coffin, fome to touch, others to 
fee, what contained the laft remains of him they called the good 
young fquire. 

‘ I direéted the pall to be removed, and they who could read 
fobbed over the fimple infcription. 

* Icould not help particularly remarking a very decent white- 
headed old man, whofe fpectaclés were often put on to read the in- 
{cription, but as often taken off to be wiped; and he was, after 
numberlefs efforts, obliged to relinquifh the attempt, and retired, 
audibly fobbing, among the crowd. ‘This was old Lucas of the Mill. 
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¢ When their affeétionate curiofity was gratified, the fervice wag 
concluded ; and the Major, myfelf, and Mr. Mountford, haftened 
from the facred {pot where now refts the mortal part of our beloved 
Edward. But the vault was no fooner clofed, than the grief, 
which refpeét had kept filent among the people, broke out into the 
moft clamorous wailings. 

‘ The friend of the poor, of mankind, was no more. ‘* He 
never firained' on a tenant in all his days,” faid a rough- looking 
farmer. ‘I fhall never have fo good a landlord!” “« My own 
fon,” cried a decent elderly woman, ‘* was not dearer to me!” 
‘< How refpectful was he to the aged !” faid an old officer on half- 
pay. ‘* And how good to the fick !”” joined a pallid-looking huf. 
Bandman. ‘‘ How charitable to the poor!’ was echoed by them 
all. «* And,” faid a pretty damfel, modeitly advancing, her face 
covered with tears, ‘* how tender-hearted to poor maidens! Thefe 
were the gloves he gave me at Patty Lucas’s burial : I little though 
I fhould wear them at hisown!’ This fimple remembrance re- 
newed the fighs and groans of the whole aflembly: oxe remembered 
when he was laft feen in the village ; azother had particularly re- 
marked how blooming Madam Agnes and the good Squire looked, 
when they went to pay Mafter Thrifty his rent, for farmer Clod’s 
fick widow. 

‘ This brought another mourner to our particular notice ; it was 
the widow herfelf; a thin, fickly-looking woman, with a fine in- 
fant in her arms, and three others hanging to her gown and apron. 
‘© Yes,” faid fhe, ‘‘ he preferved a home for the widow, and he 
fed her fatherlefs children! he was too good for this world! my 
dear Johnny is now with him, and who knows but I may fee them 
both in a better place !” Another repeated his very words; and, as 
if by confent, they again all crowded towards the vault, the Reétor 
at their head ; infomuch that we preffed with dificulty through 
them, and returned home fo unfit for converfation, that we parted 
without breaking filence.’ 

This is a natural and pleafing picture. 

With a tranfcript (if fo we may fay) of the warning voice 
of the fair writer, refpecting the arts of feduCtion in her own 
fex, we mult now lay alide the work : 

se Oh! my brother—if there is a female whofe honour and 
whofe peace is dear to you, preferve, carefully guard her, from 
the onapprehended, and therefore more to be feared, danger of 
corruption from her own fex. Without the aid of vicious or incon- 
fiderate woman, the arts of man would be eflayed in vain. Oh! 
that my experience had not rendered me thus wife. Trace the ori- 
gin of female ruin to its firft fource, in all fituations and degrees 
of life, and you in general find it in the arts or folly of their own 
fex.’ 

This opinion has long been our own; and it affords us 
fome kind of fatisfaction to fee it confirmed by the atteftation 


of a female pen. AB. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For FEBRUARY, 1790. 


Law. 


Art.17. The Statutes at Large, from the twenty-fixth Year of 
the Reign of King George III. to the twenty-ninth of King 
George III. inclufive. ‘To which is prefixed, a Table of the 
Titles of all the public and private Statutes during that Time. 
With a copious Index.. 4to. Vol. XI. to Mr. Runnington’s 
Edition, 11. 5s. Boards. King’s Printers. 1789. 


Ir will not be expeéted that we fhould review the Statutes, as 
they iflue, in volumes, from the prefs: but we infert them in our 
Catalogues, as their collective appearance may be matter of afeful 
information to fome of our readers, in the country, e/pecially. 

This volume makes an e/eventh volume to Mr. Runnington’s edi- 
tion; it ftands, alfo, as the f/teenth to Dr. Ruffhead’s. Of doth thefe 
editions, diftinét accounts have been given in our Reviews. See 
GENERAL InpDEx to our Seventy Vols.; and likewife, vol. lxxviii. 
P+ 234+ 
Art. 18. <Alfred’s Appeal. Containing his 4ddre/s to the Court of 

King’s Bench, on the Subje& of the Marriage of Mary Anne 

Fitzherbert*, and her Intrigue with Count Bellois. 8vo. pp.88. 

2s. Bourne. 1789. 

Alfred + has here given us the interefting detail of fo much of 
his late profecution, and trial, in the court of King’s Bench, as re- 
lates to his highly fpirited defence,—in the courfe of which, he 
boldly retaliated on Mr. Erfkine, with ‘* dafh for dafh, and fplath 
for fplafh.””? Indeed we have fometimes thought that the impetuous 
eloquence of that animated orator, may have, oceafionally, re- 
quired a little check, when he has defcended to per/onal feverities 5 
and, in the inftance before us, it appears that he met with rebukes, 
which do not feem to have been unfeafonable, or unmerited.— This 
remark, however, proceeds from no want of refpect for the talents 
of this very able pleader,—whofe abilities we admire,—at whofe 
powerful exertions we have many times been aftonifhed,—and with 
whofe fuccefsful manner of addrefling himfelf to the beft feelings of 
the human heart, we have often found ourfelves at once affected 
and delighted. 

With refpe& to the author of this appeal to the public, we are 
truly forry for the feverity of his fentence: but we hope his forti- 
tude, and his yet unbroken {pirit, will enable him to fupport it; 
and, indeed, we doubt not, if, happily for him, his health fhould 
remain uninjured by confinement, that he will manfully endure the 
vengeance of the law: for he really feems to poffefs enthufiafm 


~~ 





* The profecutrix. See the publications which have appeared 
under the titles of Nemefis, Alfred, &c. 
t Or, Dr. Philip Withers. 
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enough, like the devoted Indian captive, to hurl defiance at his 
tormentors. 

But increafing years (if Alfred is young) may abate fomewhat 
of that fervour and zeal with which this dauntlefs writer has been 
obferved to affert whatever caufe he has efpoufed,—and in the 
maintenance of which, his want of coolnefs and moderation may 
have chiefly contributed to prevent his ultimately meeting with thax 
fuccefs which his quicknefs of wit, his acutenefs in argument, and 
his energy of expreflion, might, otherwife, have enfured to him, in 
the various controverfies wherein we have feen him engaged. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. 19. The Heir Apparent: or, The Life of Commodus; the 
Son and Succeffor of the good M. Aurelius Antoninus, Emperor of 
Rome. Tranflated from the Greek of Herodian. With a Pre- 
face adapted. to the prefent Times. 1Izmo. pp. 163. 2s. 6d. 
fewed. Dodfley. 17&9. 

The life of Commodus is here brought forward as an example of 
the baneful influence of unlimited power, on the morals and con- 
du& of princes; probably not without an oblique reference- te 
affairs which lately engaged the public attention. Independently of 
this circumftance, it is entitled to praife as a judicious and elegant 
tranflation of one of the lives of Roman emperors written by Hero- 
dian; a work which is lefs attended to than it deferves, and of 
which a good tranflation is wanted, to take place of that of Hart, 
printed in the year 1749. 

A feverely ironical dedication zo the Patrons of Boxing, is ies 


REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 


Art. 20. 4 Letter to the National Affembly of France, from Robert 
and Hercules Crammond. 4to. pp.14. 18. Sold at No. 2s, 
Duke-fireet, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

The joint authors of this letter appear to be fincerely impreffed 
with the higheft veneration for the ‘ Great and venerable Senators,’ 
to whom it is addrefled; and, animated by the moft ardent withes 
for the complete /ucce/s of the vatt enterprife fo happily begun in 
that kingdom, they have here ftepped forward, with a zeal be- 
coming every good citizen of the world, to throw their mite of 


falutary counfel into the public treafury of wifdom. Nor is their 


mite too infignificant to be regarded with refpeét. They have 
offered a number of general obfervations, and pertinent hints, the 
fuggeftions [as they modeftly intimate] of mature refle€tion, on the 
important fubjeéts of legiflation and police, and on the moft 
natural and certain means of rendering a nation profperous and 
happy, under the aufpices of Freedom and Equity. Mefirs. Cram- 
mond really appear to have thought much, and juftly, on the 
foundation and defign of government, and the natural and focial 
rights of men; and we were particularly pleafed at meeting with 
the following paflage: ‘ We fhall clofe our obfervations on laws, 
in general, by candidly declaring, that thofe of the moft civilized 
nations, taken colleGtively, feem to us very imperfeét, and that 
we earneftly hope your judicious Affembly will be more employed 
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m producing SuBLIME ORIGINALS, OF in Granp IMPROVE- 
ments, than in minutely copying the conftitutional laws of any 
untry.” 3 
om abies to us, that the Gallic Affembly are well difpofed to fol- 
low the advice of thefe volunteer counfellors; and that indeed they 
have never been unmindfual of the great duty of THINKING FOR 
THEMSELVES; (a duty incumbent on all mewn!) though we may 
not wholly confider them in the light of ‘ fublime originality,’— 
fince they have, certainly, formed their ideas, and plans, on the 
models, with which it is the glory of this nation to have turnifhed 
them: and if they improve on the pattern that, happily for 
France, has been fet before them, let not their confequent felicity 

be the fubjeét of our envy, but of our emulation. 


: SLAVE TRADE. 

Art. 21. Doubts on the Abolition of the Slave Trade, by an Old, 
Member of Parliament. 8vo. pp. 123. 28. 6d. Stockdale. 1790. 
This pamphlet is not fabricated in hafte, by fome interefted in- 

dividual, to ferve a defpicable purpofe: it is evidently the produc- 

tion of a gentleman who has laboured at his fubject, and who has 
beftowed on it much thought. The flave trade is a fpecies of com- 
merce at which humanity revolts, and of which it demands an 
immediate abolition: but homanity, undirected by wifdom (efpe- 
cially in a matter of this kind), may be productive of much mifery 
on the one hand, and of injudtice on the other. Legiflators, when 
they mean to do good by remedying abufes, fhould debate the 
previous queftion, what mifchief are we likely to occafion, and to 
what an extent? In debating this previous queition, in reference to 
« the propofed abolition of the flave trade, the Doubts of the Old 

Member of Parliament may be of confiderable ufe; and they merit 
the attention of our fenators. He confiders this meafure, ift, As 
required by religion, juftice, or humanity: 2dly, In a mercantile 
and political view, as it may affect the national trade and itrength: 
gdly, If it be likely to attain the end propofed, and is, in fact, 
practicable? 

Under the two laft divifions of his fubje&t, his Doudss, like Sir 
Jfaac Newton’s Queries at the end of his Optics, appear to be fome- 
thing more than the modeft name implies. He concludes with 
earneltly requefting ‘ every member of parliament, before he votes 
on this moft important quettion, to recolle&, that, as the abolition 
of the flave trade is avowed to be a meafure, not of policy, but 
humanity, not of advantage but juftice, not of expedience but ex- 
periment, it is the duty of the legiflature to be fatisfied that the 
claim of humanity and juftice is well founded; that the experiment 
promifes fuccefs, and that the intereft and ftrength of the nation 
rr not hazarded in a yain purfuit of unattainable purity and per- 
ection ” 

KP We have received a letter from the author of this tract, de- 
firing us to point out a miftake in p. 122, occafioned by the printer’s 
hurry for the copy, viz. ‘ It is there ftated, that 70,000,000 is 
Mr. Chalmers’s valuation of the Weft India property; whereas it 
16 the valuation made by the merchants and planters. The Privy 
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Council’s Report, partiv. No.17 and 18, gives three different 
eftimates : 


« 3. By Mr. Chalmers, : . £- 36,810,305 
« 2. One, feemingly by the privy council itfelf, 64,668,658 
€ 3. One by the merchants and planters, - 70,000,000 


© The argument ftands nearly the fame, there being as little like- 
lihood that parliament will indemnify the planters for 36,810,395 1, 
as for 70,000,0001, But it is a grofs inaccuracy, and the note is 


pin setreared 
underftand that the author of the ** Doudis, &c.” is John 


Ranby, Efq. a gentleman formerly at the Bar. Mo.y. 


Art. 22. Obferwations on the true Methods of Treatment and Ufage of 
the Negroe Slaves in the Britifh Weft India Iflands. And a Re- 
futation of the grofs Mifreprefentations calculated to impofe on the 
Nation, on that Subject. By Thomas Atwood, 8vo. pp. 1s. 
1s. Mott, in Nagg’s Head Court, Grace Church-flreet. 

- Mr. A. earneftly contends, in this {mall and ill-written pamphlet, 
thatthe ftacre of the negroe flaves in our Weft Indies is highly pre- 
ferable to that of their countrymen who remain in their native 
African foil, under the crue] dominion of the worft of defpots. He 
tells us, that he was, for twenty-one years, an eye-witnefs of the 
manner in which the blacks are, generally, with {carce any exception, 
treated by their matters, the Weit India planters ; and he fcruples not 
to declare his preference of their condition to that of the poor la- 
bourers in England.—As we cannot pretend to controvert matters of 
fact, which, he avers, paffed under his own attua! obfervation, nei- 
ther can we afford the moft unreferved credit to the reprefentations of 
a perfon who manifetts fo little candour of difpofition, as to defcribe 
the advocates for the abolition of flavery, as * a fet of men who, 
under the appearance of being actuated by motives of humanity, are 
induftrioufly endeavouring to ruin the Englifh Weft India iflands, 
and contriving to leffen the importance of thofe fettlements to Great 
Britain.’ —Surely this indifcriminate cenfure argues great ignorance 
of the chara€ers of many of the per/ozs here pointed at, or a want 
of impartiality, which is a thoufand times more blameable than mere 
ignorance! Mr. Atwood’s ill writing may be excufed: but bad 
language, dad in every fenfe of the words, is intolerable! 


NoveELs. 


Art. 23. The Vicar of Lanfdowne ; or Country Quarters. A Tale, 
By Maria Regina Dalton. 1zmo. 2 Vols. 6s. fewed. John- 
foo. 1789. 

This authorefs is greatly fuperior to the mcb of novelifts who write 
with eafe :—(For that performances of the prefent kind are eafly 
auritten, we may fairly conclude, from the very great number 
which are contioually prefented to us.)—-She aims, occafionally, 
at a difplay of cbera@er; and not unfrequently delineaics it with 
tolerable fucceis. This, as we have repeatedly obferved, is the 
principal excellence in a novel, as it is in a dramatic produ@tion. 
Mifs Dalton too, in a plain and fimple tale (which we would 
always prefer to that which as complex, becaufe the figures may 
con- 
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confequently be drawn with a bolder hand) has contrived to in- 
tereft us fufficiently in the event. Attention is kept awake, while 
the fentiments are fuch as every good and {fufceptible heart muft 
thoroughly approve. 

As this writer will probably appear again before the tribunal of 
the public, we are induced to prefent. her with a word of advice, 
viz. “ to admire fuperior fenfe and doubt her own.’ ‘The following 
quotation from the preface tothis work, will thew that fhe does not 
deem too humbly of her own abilities. Her novel is far from 
being faultlefs in point of compofition ; and her /aucy humility had 
better have been fpared ; 

‘ To you, Oye critics! I addrefs my fervent prayer; and I im- 
plore you to difregard this humble Tale. ‘The amufemeat of a 
few folitary hours cannot be worthy of your high attention. Un- 
ftudied, unornamented as it is, it may, perhaps, beguile fome te- 
dious interval, if your cenfures do not cruelly crufh the flattering 
hope, and ftifle my poor bantling on its firft ftruggies into life. 
Permit it, I entreat you, to pafs byin unheeded infignificance, and 
seferve your fagacious animadverfions for thofe ftupendous works, 
that, like the pyramids of Egypt, rife fucceflively above each other, 
and provoke, by their pretenfions to fame, an inquiry into the na- 
ture of their ftruéture, and the bafis of their elevation.’ 

Having hinted at fome errors in this produGion, we had, at 
firft, an intention of pointing them out. Its general merit, how- 
ever, is fo confiderable, that we have dropped that defign.—For, 
totalk in the quaint kind of language of the authorefs, * a fort 
time produced reciprocal dilection in our bofoms, indicative of the 
pureft friendfbip.’—A friendthip, by the way, which we fhall wiill- 
ingly cultivate, if to this lady it may feew good. 
Art. 24. Daruley Vale; or Emelia Fitzroy. By Mrs. Bonhote *. 

1zmo. 3 Vols. 7s. Gd. fewed. Lane. 1789. 

The main objec of this performance is to prove, that a woman, 
when difappointed in a frf attachment of the heart, may be 
perfectly happy in a /econd, ‘This is exemplified in the hiftory of 
Emelia Fitzroy. Being deferted by Mr. Vernon, to whom her 
affections had long been given, fhe is afterward married to Lord 
Eltham, a nobleman of the moft amiable and engaging manners; 
while her quondam admirer, having, ‘* like the bafe Indian, 
thrown a pearl away richer than all his tribe,”"—is (we fuppofe to 
punith him for his apoffacy) wedded to a downright virago ; in 
whofe fociety, he experiences every mifery which the married ftate 
affords when the connexion has been improperly formed. With 
regard to the other characters, they are of the ordinary fize and 
quality ; and, like the walking ladies and gentlemen of the ftage, 
ferve to fill up the fcene without having any material bufinefs in 
the piece. The volumes are pleafingly, and, with fome few ex- 
ceptions, very correctly written; and the lefions in virtue and 
morality do the greateft honour to the writer’s heart. A beautiful 


a 





* For this Lady’s ‘* Parental Monitor,” fee Rey. vol, ]xxix. 
Pp: 173. 
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picture of female friendjhip is likewife to be found in thefe pages, 


We recommend it to the attention of women of every degree. ASB. . 


Art. 25. The Modern Hufband. izmo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed, 
Hookham. 1789. 
The *‘ Modern Hufband,’ is one of thofe * half-form’d in. 
feéts,’’ one of thofe 
¢* Unfinifh’d things we know not what to call, 
Their generation’s fo equivocal.” 


Having, however, feized the little animal, in what way can we beft 
difpofe of it?——Cruth it?—No! Begone, poor devil,—as Captain 
Shandy obferved of the fly that he had caught, and which had 
teized him all dinner time—Begone! there is room enough in this 
world both for thee and us. 


POETRY. 


Art. 26. The Day of Pentecof, or, Man reftored. A Poem, in 
Twelve Books. By W. Gilbank, M. A. Reétor of St. Ethel- 
burga, London, and Chaplain to his Royal Highnefs the Duke 
of Gloucefter. 8v0. pp. 256. 5s. Boards. Robfon, &c. 1789. 
Mr. Gilbank here undertakes to give a comprelenfive view of 

the hiftory and doétrine of divine revelation, in a form which may 

ferve to attract the notice of readers, who might not otherwife at- 
tend to the fubjeé&t. The motive is fo laudable, that we fhall not 
fearch for defeéts in the execution. ‘The incidents of the piece 
are founded on the fcripture narrative: the poetry, though it may 
not often rife into excellence, feldom degrades the fubject by fink- 


ing into meannefs. E. 


Art. 27. Chriffmas in a Cottage. By Lucinda Strickland. 4to. 
pp. 16. 1s. Becket. 1790 

Mr, Robinfon’s pretty verfes, entitled, The Cafina*, are here pro- 
feffedly imitated ;—‘ not in their drift,’ however, * but in their 
diftion’ * You,’ fays the fair writer of the poem now before us, 
in her dedication to the author of the Caffina, ‘ copied from ele- 
gant life; I ftrove to catch the features of a more humble group.’ 
Nor has the ingenious Jady been wholly unfuccefsful in her at- 
tempt to {ketch the ruftic picture of a merry-making, fuch as may yet 
fometimes be feen in parts remote from the metropolis; though the 
old modes of celebrating this motley feftival, among the country 
people, feem to be wearing out, every where. 

Some lines in this produétion are fo faulty, that we almoft won- 
der at the general merit of the whole.: One would fcarcely ima- 
gine it poffible for the author of fo beautiful a line as 

* —— Her eye was as foft as the fky in the brook—,’ 
to have written, 
* But reveals to the fwain, he triumphs in her eyes.’ 

Such a line as the laft might well induce the hafty reader to con- 

clude, from a glance only at-this paffage, that its author could 


have little reafon to boaft the pofleflion of a poetic ear: but, on 
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* See Review, vol. Ixxvi, p. 178. 
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perofing the whole, that jadgment would, perhaps, give way tea 
more favourable opinion. , 

The part that pleafed us moft, is the affecting ftory told by 
the good curate, who prefided at the cottager’s feltive board. Its 
conclufion affords another excellent line : 

‘ Tis virtue to give fallen virtue a tear.’ 


Art. 28. Poems: By John Pane 4to. pp.75. 38. Sael. 
17809. 

The tender paflion is here Pons in all the variations of pafto- 
ral, elegy, ode, ballad, &c. The pieces which come under the 
firlt denomination, are chiefly in the ftyle of Ambrofe Phillips, and 
the reft of thofe romantic imitators of the old exploded paftoral,— 
which, we hoped, had long fince given way to nature, and com- 
mon fenfe. Mr. Pope had much to anfwer, for having, by his 
example, countenanced this fimple fpecies of writing: but his 
youth, and immature judgment, when he wrote his Paftorals [thofe 


beautiful zothings], may, in fome meafure, plead his excufe. “Fie 


Art. 29. The Harp: A Legendary Tale. By Heétor M‘Neill. In 
Two Parts. 4to. 16 Pages. 1s. 6d. Printed in Edinburgh, 
and fold by Johnfon in London. 1789. 

A pathetic tale, which gave occafion to the Scotch proverb, 
«¢ )’]] never burn my harp for a woman,”’ is here related with ele- 
gant fimplicity, both of fentiment and diction. The poem has 
afforded us much pleafure in the perufal; and it is only becaufe it 
is impoffible, from detached paflages, to form a judgment concern- 
ing the merit of a tale of this kind, that we make no extrac from 
it. Wedo not hefitate to ftyle it a charming piece of fentimental 

oetry. 

: On a fecond editjon, the author will doubtlefs corre& the inac- 

curacy in the 6th ftanza, of Sore for dorne; and in the 23d, he will 

perhaps think the 2d line improved, by reading, Life has not 


fled, &c. | a 


Art. 30. The Poor Soldier ; an American Tale: founded on a re- 
cent Fact. Infcribed to Mrs. Crefpigny. 4to. pp. 43. 28. 6d. 
Walter, Charing-Crofs. 1789. 

To thofe readers who are fo unfafhionable as not to he afhamed 
of fhedding a tear over real diftrefs, this tale, which is founded on 
the misfortunes of a Jate American loyalift, will be highly accept- 
able. The ftory is truly touching, and it is told at large, in eafy 
and elegant verfe. 


Art. 31. The Rout: or, A Sketch of Modern Life. From an Aca- 
demic in the Metropolis, to his Friend in the Country. gto. 
pp. 28. zs. Dodfley. 1789. 

If this defcription of a fafhionable rout be not written with the 
wit or gaiety of a Swift or a Prior, it is yet by no means deflitute 
of humour; as the reader will perceive from the following fpeci- 
men : 

* And now the bufy hour approaches ; 
Hark ! to the chariots, chairs, and coaches: 
Noify ; as when five draymen meet, 

And {wear and bawl, in Watling-fireet, 
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Drawn up, there’s {carce a foot to fpare, 
From Portland-place to Portman-{quare. 
No pafienger could pafs, that night, 
But for the fambeau’s friendly light ; 
By which fome loop-hole may be feen, 
For bufy foiks to thruft between. 

¢ But, woe betide thofe haplefs wretches, 
Whom gout or itone on /opha ttretches ; 
If Heaven have doom’d them to that ireet, 
Where thefe no&urnal Furies meet: 
When (for fuch tender nerves how fhocking !) 
Ev’n Highgate echoes to their knocking. 
Each liveried rafcal feems the proudeft, 
Contending, who fhall knock the loudeft. 
Not thundering Jove can mortals fright 
More than the thundering of that night.’ _ ¥ 


fArt. 32. Ode for the New Year, 1790: As it was intended to have 
been rehearfed at Sr. James’s. Fol. 6d. Axtell. 

Although the Laureat’s annual New-year’s Ode has not been 

erformed ¢his year, as ufual, yet we have not been left altogether 
Odele/s, A piece bearing the fanction of Mr. Warton’s name, (though 
wrong fpelt, as this name generally is) has appeared in the papers; 
and we have here aifo a pretty poem, of the fame kind, from fome 
other quarter. Liserry js the great object of this bard’s enco- 
mium ;—Gatuic liberty, too! a phenomenon which, not many 
months ago, we had not the leaft conception that we fhould live to 
fee.— We do fee it, however; and, on this glorious occafion, we 
fincerely join the poet, who thus triumphantly greets it! 

* All hail this zra, firft and beit, 

That bids futurity be bleft, 

Diitinguith’d as the whiteft age 

Difplay’d on Time’s immortal page. 

And hail to thofe to whom ’tis giv’n to fee 

This year—the opening dawn of perfe& liberty !’ 

If this well principled poet means to be a candidate for the lau- 
rel, at the next vacancy, he may depend on our hearty recom- 
mendation,—fhould the office not happen to expire with its prefent 
poffeffor,—of which, we underftand, fome idea has been enter- 
tained: but far diftant be the event ! 


Art. 33. The Sorrows of Slavery, a Poem; containing a faithful 
Statement of Fats refpeGting the African Slave-trade. By the 
Rev. J. Jamiefon, A.M. F.A.S.S. 12mo. pp. 80. 18. 6d, 
Murray. 1789. 

‘The fad tale of flavery is here repeated, rather as a fimple narra- 
tive, than with the pathos and energy with which, fuch a fubject 

might have been expecied to infpire the mind of a poet. E 


POLITICAL, and Test Act. 


Art. 34. An Addre/s to the EleGors of Great Britain aud Ireland, on 
the approaching General Election; containing plain conititu- 
tional 
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tional Truths, and feafonable Obfervations, refpe&tfully offered 

to their ferious Confideration. By an independent Freeholder. 

S8vo. 1s. 6d. Walter, Piccadilly. 

This very fenfible addrefs is conceived in the ftyle of true pa- 
triotifm, and founded entirely on thofe good, old, whig principles, 
by which the political happinefs of this country can alone be fe- 
cured. The (tous) unknown author takes occafion, from the ap-~ 
proach of a general election for national reprefentatives in the 
Houfe of Commons, ‘ to bring important truths to remembrance, 
that the lower claffes of electors may have juft notions of the ex- 
cellenc conftitution, and thofe ineftimable privileges they enjoy; 
and thereby be the better enabled to vote with difcernment. For this 
purpofe, he has availed himfelf of the opipions and fentiments of 
the beft writers on legiflation and government.’ Advert. 

‘ As the conftituents of parliamentary reprefentation,’ fays he, 
p. 6. * it becomes you to be circumfpect in the difcharge of your 
duty; and, above all things, to be careful not to fuffer yourfelves 
to be tempted to make rath promifes, or to enter injo premature 
engagements.’ aa 

Again, p. 30. £ Let not the electors of Great Britaio fuffer the 
tools and implements of corruption, nor any finifter or {elfifh views, 
nor the tamperings or threatenings of landlords, nor affurances 
of fuoport from the great, in our trades or manufactures, draw 
them afide from the ttrait path of conftitutional rectitude.—Fear 
no man’s frown, however elevated by power, dignified by ftation, 
or important from wealth ; nor difgrace yourfelves by waiting, with 
cringing littlenefs, to catch the gracious nothing of a great man’s 
nod ; but ftand faft in that liberty wherewith the confitution hath 
made you free.—And never ceafe to remember, that he who winks 
at vice and corruption, becomes a partner in the guilt.’— 

He concludes—* The truft that you will fhortly be called to re- 
new, is the moft important truft of legiflation, which involves all 
that is honourable and happy in life. If your lives and property, 
—if your liberties, civil and religious, are worth your care,—aflert 
the freedom of ele&ion,—vindicate your exclufive right to chufe 
your own reprefentatives, and exercife that power as becomes good 
cisizens and fubjedts, by electing thofe men to reprefent you, whom 
you have every reafon to believe will uniformly promote the free- 
dom and weifure of their country.’ 

But, perhaps, the meft ufefal part of this tra& is that in which 
the author endeavours to guard the worthy electors againft the mif- 
chiefs which proceed fiom ignorance of the origin and nature of 
the parliamentary part of our conftitution, and the rights and du- 
ties of bepuTATION *. ‘Ihe people are here clearly and plainly 
inftructed in all the great and leading points of this important {yb- 
ject,— a Subject with which their own beft interefts are fo intimately 
connected : but of which, we fear, very few of the ‘ lower clafles 
of cleétors’ are properly informed. 





* He alfo corre@ly marks and laments (en fafant) that great 
Opproorium of our conititution, the ixeguality of repre/entation. 
SS With 
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With refpect to Ireland, too, the addrefer offers fome popular 
hints, and cautions, which are by no means unworthy of the atten- 
tion of our fellow-fubjeéts on the other fide of the water. 


Art. 35. Naked Truth: addrefled to the People of England, on 
the iuccefsful Stregeles of Liberty. With a few gentle Hints ta 

a Heaven-born Minifter. 8vo. pp. 4to. 1s. 6d. Kerby. 1790. 

A warm and lively declamation in favour of the happy revolu- 
tion in France, and of the general caufe of liberty,—but nos in 
favour of our prefent minifter, or his meafures. The writer has, 
evidently, perhaps haftily, taken up the pen in behalf of oppo- 
fition. Many productions of this kind may be expeGed from the 
literary champions on hoth fides, as the general election ap- 
proaches nearer and nearer: but few of them, we venture to pre. 
di&, will be written with more fpirit, and animation, than the 
prefent little tract. 

Among other points of political reformation*,—an obj, of 
which minorities never lofe fight,—this bo!d difrober of TrrutTH 
fixes his eye (but with no friendly regard) on our Univerfities ; 
which he ftigmatizes as ‘ perverted monaflic inftitutions, neither 
calculated for the prefent enlightened ftate of fociety, nor formed 
for enforcing difcipline, morals, or religion:’—but we forbear to 
rehearfe all that he has advanced in this invective, left we be 
deemed fharers in the offence which will be given by the rudenefs 


of this attack. 


Art. 36. Curfory Refleions on public Men and public Meafures on the 
Continent. An a Letterto a Friend. 8vo. pp.117- 258. 6d. 
Stockdale. 1790. 

Good fenfe, intelligence, judgment, and a fpirited ftyle, cha- 
racterize this tract, and its author. 

This well-informed writer concludes his remarks on the prefent 
ftate of the principal Powers of the CONTINENT, with an ani- 
mated felicitation of this country, on the increafe of its profperity 
and happinefs, to a degree beyond the example of any former 
times; and which he aicribes, humanly fpeaking, to the wifdom 
and vigour of our adminiftration. He is a warm friend to free- 
dom. He rejoices in the deliverance of France from the miferies 
of defpotifm, and in the fuccefsful attempt of the brave Brabanters 
to recover their ancient conftitution; soru of which events, he 
apprehends, on the grounds here jadicioufly affigned, will, in all 
probability, prove highly advantageous to the political and com- 
mercial interefts of ovr country, as well as propitious to the gene- 
ral welfare of Europe. His Letter is dated from * Mayence, Nov. 
30, 1789.” 

* Such as, ‘ A reform in the teprefentation and duration of 
our parliaments,’—* A liberal amendment in the difcipline and 
doctrines of the church, with a more equal diftribution and lefs 
oppreflive mode of fupporting the clergy,’"—* A revifal and me- 
horation of our civil and penal laws,’—and a precife afcertainment 
of the ‘ neceflary and proper expenditure of royalty, in a country 
groaning under enormous and increafing impofts.’ : 

We 
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\: ‘We muft not forget to note, that among the ‘ PuBLIC MEN’ 
who figure in this reprefentation, the Emperor of Germany makes 


the worit appearance. 


Art. 37. The Debate in the Houfe of Commons, on Mr. Beaufoy’s 
Motion for the Repeal of fuch Parts of the Ze? and Corporation 
Adts as affe&t the Proteftant Diffenters, May 8, 1789. 8vo. pp.98. 

41s, 6d. Johnfon. 

The reader will here find this important queftion well argued, 
pro and con. The fpeakers were, 





For the Repeal, Againft the Repeal, 
Mr. Beaufoy, Lord North, 
Sir Harry Hoghton, ‘The Chancellor of the Exche- 
Sir James Johnitone, quer, 
Mr. W. Smith, Mr. Ifaac Hawkins Browne. 
Mr. Fox, The laft very moderate. 
Mr. Windham. 


Majority on the divifion, againft the repeal, 20. 


Art. 38. The Speeches of Lord North, on a Motion for a Repeal of 
the Corporation apd Teft Acts, as delivered in the Houfe of 
Commons, March 28, 1787, and May 8, 1789. 8vo. pp. 30. 
1s. Walter, Piceadilly. 

On this queftion, the Coalition were at variance. The Diffent- 


ers have printed the fubftance of Mr. Fox’s fpeech; and it is fair 





to oppofe it with the arguments of his right honourable friend. ‘MLoo-y. 


Art. 39. The Difpute adjufted, about the proper Time of applying 
for a Repeal of the Corporation and Teft Acts; by fhewing that 
no Time is proper. Firft publifhed in 1732, again in 1736; now 
republifhed at the Clarendon Prefs, Oxford. 8vo. pp. 16. 6d. 
Rivingtons. 

When old pamphlets are revived, we expeét to find them al- 
together applicable to prefent circumftances ; which is not exactly 

the cafe with this now before us, D 


Art. 40. Letter to the Rev. Dr. Price. Containing a few Strictures 
upon his Sermon lately publifhed, entitled, ‘* The Love of 
our Country.” By John Holloway. 8vo. pp. 39. 6d. Fortter. 
Mr. Holloway ‘ ,confiders himfelf in the fituation of David 

going to meet Goliah.? The comparifon is not altogether inap- 

plicable. He is not equal to Dr. Price in literary ftature: but he 
has thrown a ftone from his fling which has hit the tall (we do not 
mean corporeally,) champion of liberty in an unguarded part; and 
though he has not fubdued him, he has made him cry peccavi. 

Mr. H.’s ftrictures are occafioned by Dr. P.’s improper reflections 

on Methodifm. ‘The Doétor has been convinced of his miftake ; 

and, in the third edition, has expunged the obnoxious paffage. 

We with he had alfo fubjoined a note of recantation, and gene- 

roufly fet the literary world an example of making the repentance 
















as public as the offence: be 


Art. 41. Ob/ervations on Dr. Price’s Revolution Sermon, and on the 


Conduct of the Diffenters, and Mr. Pitt, refpecting the Repeal of 
the 
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the Teft A@, and the Englifh Reprefentation in Parliaments 

with Remarks on the pablic and private Character of the Mini- 

fter and his Opponents. 8vo. pp.60. 2s. Fores. 

This Colleétion of obfervations on Dr. P. is introduced by a 
dedication to the Archbifhop of Canterbury, in which the Author 
tells his Grace, ‘ it muft always, and neceffarily, be in his power to 
cruth to atoms (the Diffenters) thefe wolves in fheeps clothing, 
thefe hydra-headed monfters of difputation, thefe Antichrifts of re- 
ligion.* He afterward addreffes thefe Antichrifts in religion, as 
Chriftians (perhaps only for argument’s fake), and calls on Dr. P. 
and his party to practife that Chriftian rule, whieh requires the 
returning of good for evil. He employs, in general, the fame mode 
of reafoning as the advocates for the Teft; and in his warm defire 
of vindicating the church, oppofes himfelf to an imaginary attack, 
Dr. P. does not fay that it is an iniquity in the members of the 
church to receive the facrament &ueeling: but this may be intro- 
duced to have a fling at the Diffenters for receiving it, according 
to our author’s phrafe, on their bums. No lover of decency ¢an 
approve of one church thus ridiculing the religious rites of another. 


Art. 42. The Danger of repealing the Te? A@; in a Letter to a 
Member of Parliament, from a Country Freeholder. 8vo. 
pp. 6g. 1s. 6d. Lowndes, 

This fenfible and well-written letter is entitled to more {pace 
than the crowd of pamphlets on this fubje&t, which are daily in- 
creafing on us, will allow us to affign to it in our Journal. - It is 
chiefly intended as an anfwer to a pamphlet entitled, ‘* 74: Right 
of the Proteftant Diffenters to a complete Toleration afferted ;” for an 
account of which, fee Review, vol. Ixxx. p..561. The Country 
Freeholder, who is, probably, no inconfiderable perfon, has given‘ 
his {ubje&t much thought ; and though we differ from him in fome 
points, there are others in which we agree. Both his praife and his 
cenfure of the Diffenters are, we think, overftrained, In difcuffing 
the objections to the ‘left, he enters more into the fimple merits of 
the queftion than the writers on this fide have generally done; and 
we recommend his remarks to the attention of Diffenters. His re- 
ply to the objeftion, ‘ that this law encourages the unprincipled to 
profane a facred ordinance of religion,’ is the belt that could be 
given. * The time was ({ays the author) when | lamented this as 
a ferious evil. The rubric of the church, I thought, empowered 
the minifter to refufe the facrament to the notorioufly unworthy ; 
and yet I conceived that an a¢tion would lie againft him if he re- 
jeSted any one, whatever his moral character was, who was quali- 
fying himfelf for an office. Here I thought the minifter laid under 
a very difagreeable and cruel dilemma. But maturer thought has 
altered my opinion. The confideration of worthinefs and unworthi- 
nefs is a point that lies between God and a man’s own confcience. 
The minifter’s bufinefs is to inftruct and admonith: the guilt of 

rofanation belongs to the unworthy communicant. ‘T'he minifter, 

ignorant as he is not only of the hearts but of the /ecret lives of 
mankind, cannot difcriminate between the aHod and bad; and, if 
i he 
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he could, it is a power not to be trufted to him, unlefs we inveft, 
him too (as the Pope invefts his emiffaries) with impeccadility.’ 
The author is of opinion, that the Papifts cannot, with fafety, 
be admitted into civil offices, till the Pope folemnly renounces his 
dangerous pretenfions; and he is averfe to granting the prefent 
with of the Diffenters, as he thinks the propo/ed repeal bas the fub- 
werfion of the eftablifoment in view as its ultimate obje&: he would 
rather make the litargy of the church more palatable to them by 
fome little alterations; and by fending the Athanafian and Nicene 
creeds to repofe undifturbed at the end of the eighth article. This 


would certainly compel many of the Diffenters to come in. WI oo-y. 


Art. 43. 4 Review of the Cafe of the Proteftant Difenters, with re- 
ference to the Corporation and ‘Teft Aéts ; in which the Reafons 
alleged by the Nonconformifts for the Repeal of thofe Laws are 
examined under the three general Heads, to which they are re- 
ducible, of Grounds of Claim, Religious Motives, and Political 
Confiderations, and fhewn to fail in each Branch. 8vo. pp. 63. 
1s. 6d. Robfon. 

Auvw (fays this reviewer of the Diffenters’? printed Cafe of 
1787), UTee beowy UX, ure? OT bw? § in doing Ww hich, he employs many 
of the fame weapons ufed by the Couutry Freeholder and others. 

‘Upon theReftoration, it was deemed neceffary for the preferva- 
tion of the conftitution, and to prevent, for the time to come, 
fuch mifchiefs as religious differences, or the pretence of religious 
differences, had fo lately produced ; that perfons ill-affefted to the 
eftablifhed church fhould be excluded from certain placés of truft 
and authority. Some criterion therefore was to be eftablifhed, for 
diftinguifhing between the well and the ill-affected. That the dif- 
crimination might be made in the leaft irkfome manner to the fub- 
je&t, no fubfcription was required to articles of dottrine, no de- 
clared approbation of dilcipline and rites: but government feems to 
have looked out for fome fuch mark as might be found in the ordi- 
nary habits and practices of every man’s life, by which its beft 
friends might be known from thofe whofe affections were more 
doubtful. It was taken for granted, that every true Chriftian muft 
frequently commemorate the Redeemer’s death, by that rite which 
all true Chriftians confefs our Lord himfelf appointed for that pur- 
pofe; and that thofe Chriftians, who were not diffenters from the 
eftablifhed church, muft join in the celebration of this rite in their 
parifh churches, af:er the manner of the church of England. Thus 
the taking of the facrament, after the manner of the church, feem- 
ed to be fuch a mark, as government withed to find, of a friendly 
conformity. A mark which the voluntary habits of the fubjeéte 
life afforded, which rendered explicit declarations unneceffary.’ 

This author, we think, is miftaken, when he afterward afferts, 
that the Teft Act has neither abolifhed, nor in the leaft degree 
abridged, the clergyman’s power of repulfing from the Lord’s table 
the open and notorious evil liver, with which the rubric invefts him. 
It is generally fuppofed that the minifter woald be open to an aétion 
at law, who was to refufe the facrament to any one who came for 
the avowed purpofe of qualifying. . 

Art. 
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Art. 44. Odb/fervations on the Cafe of the Proteftant Diffenters, with 
reference to the Corporation and Teft Acts. 8vo. pp.1g. 6d. 
Robinfons. 1790. 

One of the objections of the Diffenters to the Teft A& is, that 
it expofes a facred rite to profanation : but this, the author of thefe 
Obfervations thinks, is no better reafon for abolifhing the Teft, 
than the practice of perjury affords for abolifhing the ufe of oaths. 
The Obfervations refer to the Diffenters’ printed Cafe, in their 
laft application to the legiflature. 


Art. 45. 4 Church of England Man’s Anfwer to the Arguments and 
Petition of the Proteftant Diffenters againft the Teff. 8vo. pp. 28. 
6d. Rivingtons. 1790. 

This writer argues with great temper; and, without deviating 
into any illiberal abufe of feparatifts, he contends, that there is no- 
ing penal intheir exclufion from civil offices of truft and power. 

He goes over the old ground in replying to the arguments for 

the abolition of the Telt; and concludes with withing that this 

great conftitutional barrier (as he terms it) may not be thrown 


down. , Y 


Art. 46. Odferwations on Dr. Price’s Revolution Sermon. 8vo. 
pp-59- 4s. 6d. Stockdale. 1790. 

We have now a writer before us, whoie fentiments are greatly at 
variance with thofe delivered by Dr. Price in his revolution fer- 
mon. He treats the Doétor with very little ceremony ; he abomi- 
nates the French revolution; and he is averfe to all reform in our own 
conftitution. Poferity has done nothing for him, and he is for doing 
nothing for pofterity: but thinks it ‘ betcer to leave future fecurity 
to the wifdom of futurity.’ 

Our children’s children would not thank us, were we to act on 
fuch a maxim. 

_ The Cbferver, when he accufes Dr. P. of arrogance above all ar- 
rogance (p. 31.), for his remarks on the filence of the gofpel re- 
fpeting the love of cur country, fhould have pointed out at leaft one 
paflage where this duty is inculcated. Bg 


Art. 47. Letter and Queries to Dr Priefiiey, relative to the Prin- 
ciples of the Corporation and Teft Acts, occafioned by his Ser- 
mon preached at Birmingham on Nov. 5, 1789. 8vo. pp. 36. 
1s. Bew. 1790. 

This querift treats Dr. Prieftley with rather more refpeét than the 
Obferver, in the former article, has fhewn to Dr. Price. His 
pamphiet confilts of a few introductory remarks, and forty-two 
queries ; in the lait of which, we cannot approve the author’s vul- 
gar, uncandid, and fcurrilous expreifions. i bbs 


Art. 48. 4 Dialogue between Bifbop Hoadley and Bifbop Sherlock, on 

the Corporation and Teft Atts. 8vo. pp. 46. 1s. 6d. Davis. 

So important is the fubje& of this Dialogue deemed, that the 
mighty dead are called up to debate on it. ‘The learned bifhops 
{peak in character: but their re-appearance on the ftage of fublu- 
nary controverfy has thrown no new light on the topics of debate. D? 
4 Art. 
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Art. 49. Theodofius: or, A folemn Admonition to Proteftant Dif- 
fenters, on the propofed Kepeal of the Corporation and Teft 
A@s. In which are tonfidered the political and religious Cha- 
raters of Dr. P——, Dr. Price, Mr. Fox, Judge *****, Mr. 
Sheridan, Mr. *****, Mr. Sawbridge, Mrs, F®®#*#####®, f2c, 
Svo. pp. 68. 1s. 6d. Buckland. 

Theodofius would pafs for an old gentleman ninety years of age; 
and the fhort Greek motto in the title is fo full of miftakes, that 
it feems to have been tranfcribed by a perfon who could not clearly 
read his Greek Tettament. ‘Theodofius is alfo narrative, which is 
another mark of age: but in no other refpect does he keep up to 
his feigned character. He is vehement, fatirical (though he takes 
care, by the help of *** not to be libellous), bla{phemous, abufive, 
abfurd. In the poftfcript, he defies Dr. Prieftley to fingle theolo- 
gical combat: but we fhall be furprized if the Doctor aafwers the 


challenge. Nioo-y- 


Art. 50. An Addrefs to the Bifoots, upon the Subject of a late Let- 
ter from one of their Lordthips to certain Clergy in his Diocefe ; 
with the Letter prefixed. 8vo. pp. 14. 6d. Kearfley. 
Stri€tures on the circular letter faid to have been fent to the 

¢lergy of his diocefe, by the Bifhop of St. David’s. Their com- 

plexion may be inferred from the motto prefixed : 
‘© Stay, my Lord, 
And let your reafon with your choler queftion, 


What ’tis you go about.” SHAKESPEARE. The 


Art. 51. 4 full and fair Difcuffion of the Pretenfions of the Difenters 
to the Repeal of the facramental Teft; firft publithed 1733, and 
now fe-printed at Oxford. 8vo. pp. 26. 6d. Rivingtons. 

The number of pamphlets given in this clafs, will fhew that the 


trouble of this re-publication might have been fpared. | ny 


Art. 52. An Addrefs to the Inhabitants of Nottingham, occafioned by 
a Letter lately fent to the Mayor, and fome other Members of 
the Corporation of that Town. With an Appendix, on the Sub- 
jet of the Teft Laws. By Gilbert Wakefield, B. A. late Fel- 
Jow of Jefus College, Cambridge. 8vo. pp.31. 18. Johnfon. 
Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis evum. Controverfy, on the 

fimpleft points, can never be brought to an iflue, if writers, with 
their right hand and their left, will drag in all the extraneous 
matter within their reach. Why muft the debate on the Tett 
Ac&t be fwelled by the Trinity, Original fin, and the Defcent into 
4ell? Earneft as Mr. W. may be to feive hereby what he thinks 
the truth, we cannot approve fo unneceflary a jumble. The quef- 
tion is not, whether our eftablifhed church holds the pureft doc- 
trine? but, whether it ought exclufively to enjoy al! civil offices ? 
and whether its facrament fhould be deemed a neceflary inftrument 
of civil qualification? More fhould not be difcuffed at prefent. 

. This Addrefs was oceafioned by a note from the Junior Council 
to the Mayor of Nottingham, threatening him with a profecution, 
if he did not qualify according to law; and we learn that the 
threat has fince been put in execution. For this feverity, the parties 
REV. FEB. 1790. R are 
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are ceniured by Mr. Wakefield, who expreffes his utter difapprobas 
tion of the principle and tendency of the Teft laws, which he 
pronounces unjuft, infuficient, and ridicu! ous ; and he glances at 
the approaching general election as the caufe of the law procefs in- 
ftituted againtt the cifienting Mayor of Nottingham, Movy. 


Art. 53: Faas, fubmitted to the Confideration of the Friends to 
civil and religious Liberty, but more particularly addrefled to 
the Proteftant Diffenters of England and Wales; containing’ 
Bithop Horfley’s extraordinary Letter to the Clergy of bis Dioce/e ; 
and the Subftance of Mr. Fox’s Speech on the Repeal of the 
Tet Laws. 8vo. pp. 44. 18. Johnfon. 1790. 

In addition to the particulars mentioned in the title, this pam- 
phiet exhibits King William’s fpeech to his parliament; in which, 
he exprefles a hope that they will leave room for the admiffion of all 
Proteftants to civil offices that are willing and able to ferve—the 
clauie of an act pailed in the year 1779 in [reland for the relief 
of the Irith Proteitant Diffenters front the difabilities of the Teft— 
and ftri€tures on Bp. Hallifax’s fermon, 30th of January, 1788. 

The author does not feem to expect a repeal of the Corporation 
and ‘Teft As: but he pronounces their continuance a per/ecution, 


as they ‘ degrade the Protefiant Diflenters from the rank of citi- p 
zens. ° 


Art. 54. A Leiter to a Fricnd, on the Teft A&, by a Chriflian 
Believer, Philanthropilt, and North-Briton. 8vo. pp. 37. 
1s. Stockdale. 1790. 

To repeal the Teft Act, according to Lord North, would be 4 
Violation of the articles of Union; this North-Briton, on the other \ 
hand, confiders the ftatute as virtually done away by the 4th and 
25th of thefe very articles; in which itis agreed ‘* that there te 
a communication of all ri ghrts, privileges, and advantages, which 
do or may belong to the fubjeéts of exher kingdom” —and “ that 
all laws and ftatutes in either kingdom, fo far as they are contrary 
to or inconfiftent with the terms of thefe articles» or any of them, 
fhall, from and after the Union, ceafe and become void.” 

We fhall make no remarks on this author in the character of a : 
North-Briton reafoning on the articles of Union: but, in the cha- 
racler of a Chriftian-believer, we will a: to fay that he will 
pleafe neither Churchmen nor Difienters. He fuppofes the facra- 
meénc to be no part of modern Chritigaiiy : but a rite binding 
only on the immediate followers of Chrift. St. Paul, unfortunately 
for this fuppofition, does not appear to have been of that opinion. 


DP 





Thus we have endeavoured, with all impartiality, to notice the 
pamphlets, pro and coz, which we have hitherto been able to perufe 
on this fubjeft. After reading them attentively, and endeavour- 
ing to feparate every thing foreign and extraneous from the quef- 
tion, we mufl give it as our Opinion, that the complainants have 
reafon on their fide; and that the alarm of the church is ground- 
Jef: but Ist not our readers hence infer any interefted par- 
tiality. As reviewers, we difclaim all conection with religious 


3 party: 































arty: we behold, with an equal eye, the low roofed meeting- 
hroufe, and the lofty turrets and cloud-capt fpires of the mag- 
nificent cathedral : having no céncern with fects or eftablifhments, 


but looking only to the nobler interetts of {cience, liberty, and 


ruth. Were the members of the national church to promote the 


repeal of the above-mentioned ftatutes, it would certainly do them 
honour in the eyes of philofophers ; and, confidering the advance- 
ment of liberty in Europe, it appears to us a meafure POLI- 


TICALLY expedient. Moo-y. 


THEOLOGY end POLEMICS. 


Art.ss. Letters ro Dr. Prieftley, in Anfwer to his Letters to the 
Jews. Part If. occafioned by Mr. David Levi’s Reply to the 
former Part. Alfo Letters, to Dr. Cooper, in Anfwer to his 
One great Argument in favour of Chriftiaxzity from a Jingle Pro- 
phecy: to Mr. Bicheno; to Dr, Krauter; co Mr. Swain; and 
to Anti-Socinus, alias Anfelm Bayley: occafioned by their Re- 
marks on Mr. David Levi’s Anfwer to Dr. Prieftiey’s firit Let- 
ters tothe Jews. By David Levi, Author of Lingua Sacra, &¢. 
Svo. pp.359- 38. fewed. Johnfon, &c. 1789. 

A great part of thefe letters is taken up in vindicating the av- 
thor from the charges which Dr. Prieftley had brought againft him 
for ignorance, want of candour, &c. and, therefore, has little con- 
neGtion with the main argument. In the remainder, objections 
are advanced againtt Chriftianity, either from doQ@rines which, many 
Chriftians maintain, are not te be found in the Scripture; or from 
an Opinion not eafily eftablifhed, that miracles, though real, are 
no proofs of a divine miffion; or from explanations of the Jewiih 
prophecies, which the learned advocates for the Chriftian explana- 
tion of them will find no difficulty in refuiing. The letter to Dr. 


Cooper examines and cenfures his explanation of Lfaiah, vii. 10. 7. 


Art. 56. A Letter to the Right Rev. Lewis, by Divine Permiffon, 
Lord Bifpop of Norwich, requetting bis Lordfhip to name the Pre- 
Jate to whom he referred, as ** Contending ftrenuoufly for the ge- 
neral Excellence of our prefent authorifed Tranflation of the Bible.” 
8vo. 6d. Johnfon. 1789 
Although we agree with the writer of this pamphlet, that Bifhop 

Lowth was a friend to the defign of revifing our Englifh verfion of 

the Bible; and though we, therefore, think that the Bifhop of Norwich, 

if he referred to Dr. Lowth, in the paflage of his charge which is 
here cenfered, had not fufficient reafon for introducing him as a ftre- 
nuous advocate for the general excellence of the prefent tranflation ; 
yet we are of opinion, that this anonymeus writer has treated the 
worthy prelate with unmerited abufe: for, fince Bifhop Lowth ad- 
mits the ceneral excellence of our commen verfion in point of Jan- 


4age, it is caly to conceive, that tke Bifhop of N. might quote 


nis authority, in fupport of his own opinion of the neceflity of caution 
in fuch a work, without any intentional mifreprefentation. Thus 
snuch may, we think, be fairly urged in behalf of the Bifhop of N. 
even if it be allowed, that DraLowth was the prelate to whom he 
R2 alluded ; 
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alluded: but as no name is mentioned, nor any paflage quoted, 
this is, afcer al!, not fufficiently certain, to be made the ground of 
an anonymous charge of pious fraud. Ez. 


SINGLE SERMONS, 

Art.¢7. Difcourfe on the Love of our Country, &c. . By Richard 
Price, D. D. 3d Edition, with Additions to the Appendix, 
containing Communications from France, occafioned by the Con- 
gratulatory Addrefs of the Revolution Society to the National 
Aflembly of France, with the Anfwers tothem. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 
Cadell. 

While Dr. Price muft feel a little compunétion for the harfh 
epithets which he employed again Methodifm, and which he has 
expunged from this edition, be muft, on the other hand, plume 
himfelf on the flattering teftimonies of applaufe for his zeal in the 
caufe of liberty, tranfmitted to him from the National Affembly, 
and- from other patriotic focieties in France; and which are given 


in the additions* to the Appendix. Moo-y. 


Art. 58. Chriftian Liberty: or the Right of Private Judgment 
affertcd. VPreached at Stowmarket, Dec. 1, 1789, before the 
Depuues from the feveral Proteftant Diffenting Congregations in 
the County of Suffelk, affembled for the Purpofe of deliberating 
upon Meafures proper to be purfued for obtaining a Kepeal of the 
Corporation anp Test Acts. By John Mead Ray. 8vo. 
pp. 26. 6d. Buckland. 

"'o fome among the Diffenters, we have been indebted for many 
ingenious difevftions on the fubjoét of Lizerty; and in the little 
pamphlets and fermons publifhed with a view to the repeal of the 
Corporation and Telit Acts, they eppear to underfland its nature 
and genuine properties. In Mr. Ray’s fermon, we find much 
good fenfe and folid argument, united with a confiderable degree 
of candour and liberality. From his text (1 Theff. v. 21.), Prove all 
things: hold faft that which is good, he maintains the right of 
private judgment and free inquiry:—fhews it to be the duty of 
every one to hold fait thofe princip!es which appear to him juft and 
icriptural;—and, confequently, that no one ought to fuffer any 
difgrace or punifhment for the exercife of his religious liberty. 

_ © Every underftanding is not alike ftrong and vigorous. Our 

early prejudices and affociations have been different. We have 

formed connections with different denominations; we have received 

a bias from that particular denomination with which we have 

been moft in the habits of intercourfe: it will not therefore be at 

all extraordinary, if inquiries conduéted under the influence of dif- 
ferent early prejudices are not brought exaétly to the fame iffue. 

But that iffue to which they are brought, be ic what it may, is the 

good we are to hold fat.’ 

There is an opennefs and a candour in thefe remarks. Were 
the various parties of Chriftians to confider themfelves equally the 





* Thefe Additions are diftributed gratis to the purchafers of the 
fir’ and fecond editions, 
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creatures of prejudices and early prepoffeflions, they would all be 
more diflident, more tolerant, and lefs difpofed to prficribe and 


anathematize one another. Move 





cs ’ 


CoRRESPONDENCE. 


‘Jo the Montuiy Reviewers. r 
¢ GENTLEMEN, Coventry, Feb. 1, 1790. 

‘ Ir was with real pleafure that I received from my bookfeller, 
the firt number of your ealarged Review. An extenfion of your 
plan has long been ardently withed by your numerous readers here; 
and on the authority of the opinion of many, I prefume to think 
that the circulation and fale of your invaluable publication will be 
increafed, rather than reduced, in confequence of it. A book may 
be too /ittle, as well as too dig. Your work ftood in the former 
predicament—an increafe was an improvement; and every approach 
towards perfection is entitled to patronage, and praife. 

‘ As nothing relative to the number of volumes into which your 
annual labours are intended to be divided, appears in your Addrets to 
the ublic, I venture to f{ugoett my opinion, that ¢hree will be a proper 
number. Your former divifion will produce a volume too thick to 
pleafe the eye; but feur Reviews and an Appendix will conftitute 
a very handfome volume. If you are thereby drawn in to give an 
additional Appendix, I fhall be pleafed; I am /are the Public will 
be pleafed, and I Aose you will have no reafon to be diffatisfied. 

‘I have, however, done all I intended by throwing out, thefe 
hints; and muft refer it to you either to attend to them, or reject 
them, as you think proper. If my letter induces a fgle confidera- 
tion of the fubje&, and is acquitted of impertinence, I fhall have 
reafon to be obliged to your condefcenfion, and alfo to your candour. 

‘ lam, Gentlemen, 
‘ Your moit obedient fervant, B. ip.” 


Could old and old-fafhioned Reviewers be fuppofed capable of 
making a gentee! bow, the moft agile of our corps fhould be deputed 
to difplay his accomplifhment, to the polite and friendly writer of 
the above letter. As each of us, however, is more likely to ake 
his head, and to exclaim, zon /um qualis eram, than to let it de- 
{cend by gradation flow and meafured, we can only offer and ex- 
prefs our thanks. 

With refpect to B. D.’s hint of dividing our labours into shree 
annual volumes,—the idea had already occupied a place in our 
minds; and it demands, and will obtain, farther confideration. 





© Jo the Montuiy Reviewers. 
* GENTLEMEN, Berlin, Fan. 20. 
* In your number for September laft, you gave an account of 
Dr. Gillies’s View of the Reign of Frederic II. 1 you think the 
following obfervations on that work, in addition to thofe which you 
have made, are not impertinent, I fhall be glad to fee them inferted 
in your much-eiteemed Review. After the moft attentive perufal 


of 
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of Dr. G.’s work, I am convinced, with you, that the author aims 
at an higher purpofe than barely relating l'rederic’s exploits, by 
comparing them with thofe of Philip of Niacedon. In this age of 
political {peculations, and political revolutions, Dr. Gillies, by ex- 
piaining the fuccefsful exertions of Philip and Frederic, in peace 
and in war, appears to haye illufrated and enforced the great 
principles which promote and fecure national profperity; to prove, 
that, amid the diverfity of Jaws and infticutions prevailing at re- 
mote periods, thefe principles fiiil remain unalterable; and, in 
oppofition to imperfect fyitems built on the practice of a fingle age 
or country, to educe, from the adminiftration of two enlightened 
rinces, the firft in ancient, the fecond in modern times, a fuc- 
cing, yet clear and complece fyitem of political economy; equally 
adapted to various forms of government, and equally advantageous 
under different modifications, and various conditions of civil fa. 
ciety. 
¢ Dr. G. having analyzed national profperity into “ /ubZfence, 
defence, phyfical and moral improvement, enjoyment, and the affured 
profped of the continuance of thofe benejits,” every page cf his work 
relates to one or other of thofe great objects; and he fhews how ali 
of them were effectually obtained, not by the fabulous heroes of 
political romance, but, by real itatefmen; whofe lives and aétions 
he has clearly and compendioufly exhibited, from the moft authentic 
documents that, perhaps, any portion of hiftory can boaft. The 
Cyropaideia of his admired Xenophon*, probably, fuggeited to Dr. 
G. his View of the Reign of Frederic. in their end and tendency, 
the two performances coincide; though the materials of the former 
are often fupplied by faacy, while thofe of the latter are always 
borrowed from facts. 
‘Iam, Gentlemen, your’s, &c. D. M.’ 





*.* The writer of a lecter figned Le&cr, which was received too late 
to be anfwered in our Review for January, fays, that wifhing to find 
an account of a work intitled ** Athenian Letters,” he had vainly 
fearched for a reference tothem in our General Index. Our lat 
Appendix, p. 591, ef /eg. will inform him of fome particulars con- 
cerning that curious and little-known work; and that, as it was 
never publifoed, no account of it could be given in our Keyiew, nor 
in any periodical publication of the times. 





+++ A Correfpondent, who figns ‘ J. Johnftone,’ and dates 
from Plymouth Dock, fpeaking of the Captains Portlock and 
Dixen having denied the exiftence of Crofs Sound, as Jaid dowg 
by Capt. Cook, informs us that he vifited that part of the weftern 
coat of America, which lies between Prince William’s Sound and 
Nootka, in the year 1788; that he fell in with Crofs Sound, in 
the fituation in which Capt. C. placed it; and that he found it to 
correfpond, exactly, with the deicription given of it by that cele- 
brated navigator. Mr. Johnitone adds: 





* * See his Greciaa Hiftory, vol. iu. pafim.’ 
© Wheres 
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¢ Wherever I have followed Capt. Cook, I have been charmed with his 
accuracy; and even thofe conje&tures which he has hazarded, when oppor- 
tunity would not enable him to {peak wath certainty, have difcovered a 
mind of aftonifhing fagacity: whatever, therefore, tends to diminifh his 
well-earned fame, ought firit to be cenfidered with caution, aud acinitted 
only from irrefragable conviction.’ 

Mr. Johnitone intimates an intention of publifhing an account of 
his voyage, which we fhall be happy to fee: as we cordially wel. 


come every thing that tends to the increafe of ufeful knowlege. Wal 





tit By the favour of a friendly Correfpondent (a ftranger to us), 
we have obtained a figot of a volume of pofdumous fermons, by the 
Rev. William Farrington, being the work alluded to by a writer 
who figned ** Hinr.’”? See Review for December laft, p. 576. 
Hint fuppofed we had, in this inftance, overlooked a publication 
which we cught to have noticed: but he was miftaken. Mr, Far- 
rington’s fermons were never publithed, otherwife than by a private 
fub{cription for the benefit of his widow and children *; and not 
having been advertized, they could not claim, nor be expeded to 
find, any place in our Review. ‘The volume was printed at War- 
rington, in 1769, of which parifh, the author was rector. 





#;*® We had not heard of the work to which Philedes refers, 
till the receipt of his letter: we have fince procured a copy of its 
and due attention will be paid to what he has communicated con- 
cerning It. 





*t® We are obliged to * a Correffondent,’ who expreffes * con- 
fiderable pleafure’? at the extention of our limits. He may be 
affured that, as foon as more prefling and more temporary matters 
are difpatched, we thail fit down to the confideration of the per- 
formance mentioned in his letter. 

+*+ Disease in SHEEP, called the Scaéd. 

As we have been led into an error, in mentioning the recipe for 
the cure of the diforder ufually called the Scab in Sheep (fee Rev. 
for Dec. p. 530), we take the firft opportunity of rectifying it. In 
our laft Review, p. 119, article +++, a correfpondent hinted to us, 
that a portion of hog’s Jard was wanting in the recipe: but, de- 
pending on the accuracy of the Tran/a@ions of the Society, from 
which, as we'then faid, we had correctly copied it, we added, that, 
we believed, the lard was not neceflary. Since then, however, the 
Society have cancelled that leaf of their volume (p. 8g and go), 
and have printed a new one; in which, the recipe is now rendered 
complete, by the addition of * Four pounds of hog’s lard,’ which are 
efentially requifite, ‘Uhis leaf may be had gratis. 








t*t Our beft thanks are due to H. L. for his obliging communi- 


cation, on the difficult paffage quoted by us in our account of Mr. 





° We are informed that the ingenious landécape painter of this 
mame, is one of his furviving fons. 


Madan’s 
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Madan’s tranflation of Juvenal and Perfius, from Juv. fat.i. l.tgs, 
Pone Tigellinum, &c. (fee Rev. for Dec. laft, vol. Ixxxi. p. 485): 
but we mutt freely confefs, that his new e4planation does not appear, 
to us, a folution of the difficulty. He cdnceives the meaning of it 
to be, ** fatirize Tigellinus, and you will at once acquire fame, 
and accomplifh an arduous or difficult tafk,’’ for fuch it certain! 
muit be ‘* to draw out a wide furrow in the midit of fand:” but, 
furely, Juvenal could not mean to intimate that there was any diff- 
culty in fatirizing the minion of the Emperor, to whom he here 
refers, under the name of Tigellinus; for, in the beginning of this 
fame fatire, he fays, Diffcile ef Jatiram non fcribere. ‘The paffage 
does not exprefs the dificulty of lafhing the favourite, but the danger 
of doing it; and the line in queftion might relate to a circumftance 
Jee Ney fublequent to.the punifhment-of the teda, viz. the dragging away, 
vf * through the arena, the carcafe of the unhappy victim; for, in this 

Cre, cruel punifhment, the whole body was not confumed. Meo-y | 
Vel. 3, Refpedting the erratum pointed out by this Correfpondent, we 

239. have only to fay, that the paflage was correctly copied from the 

‘book; but we fuppofe H. L. to be right, and the book wrong. | 


la 








+*4+ Our learned Correfpondent I. C. is entitled to our thanks 
for his polite letter of Feb. 1ft. He objeéts to the commendation 
which we have beftowed, in our laft Review, on Dr. Geddes’s 
tranflation of Spy, Exodus, xiii. 18. Notwithftanding his ob- 
jections, however, we ftill adhere to our former opinion. We have no 
doubt that [5 ps4pq is a military term; and if I. C. will take the 
trouble to compare the Arabic verfion of this paflage in Walton’s 
Polyglott, and will turn to Jofh. 1.14. iv. 12. Judges, vii. 11. where } 
the word again occurs, and to page 148 of Pocock’s Notes on the 
Porta Mofs, he will find that Dr. G.’s verfion does not reft on the 
mere conjecture of Buxtorf. Pave. 


+++ J. T.’s letter, giving us information of a work which he 
fuppofes to be written by Frith, the maniac, is received. We 
imagine this Correfpondent to be a wag. 











§t§ At prefent, we are rather inclined to think that Tranguillus 
has chofen a wrong path: but however that may be, he certainly 
purfues it¢with too much ardour, and is too lavifh of his whip and 
fpurs. His fignature does not accord with his ftyle. Sat /ap. verb, 


—s —— | 





t> Lefor, * A Friend to Truth,’ &c. in our next. 





— 


ERRATA in our laft Number. 
Page 56. line 26. for ay, read .3.. 





57 2. for often, read fofien. 
59: 8. for confidered, read confiders. 


65. it 8. for ITD xn, read, in one word, snDN>D.- 
» 66. — 9. for | am the Lord your phyfician,f read, 1, the 


Lord, am your phyfician. 
anil? 











